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M. D. Anderson Memorial Library, University of Houston, Houston, Texas 
Director: Howard F. McCaw 
Architect: Staub & Rather 
General Contractor: 
Southwestern Construction Co. 


The University of Houston’s M. D. 
Anderson Memorial Library is another 
modern American Library which has 
selected VMP bookstacks and library 
equipment to establish high functional and 
artistic standards for its interior. 


Of special interest to all library planners 
is the VMP Library Planning Service .. . 
with years of specialized experience in 
bookstack fabrication. In the very early 
stages of planning, VMP can help the 
architect and owner in determining the use 
and specifications for multi-tier or free- 
standing bookstacks, shelving, carrel units, 
book conveyors. Also, VMP makes 
MOBILWALL moveable steel partitions, 
steel doors and frames. 


Call on VMP for advice on new library 
construction or modernization. Write for 
complete VMP library bookstack equip- 
ment catalog, Dept. WLB-12 
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... we are not implying that the contents 
should necessarily be humorous or witty, but by 
“bright’’ we mean bright in color. 

Tests have shown that books with “eye 
appeal” move off the shelves more quickly. Time 
was when only somber colors were considered 
practical, but today books can really blossom out 
without sacrificing durability. 

HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCKRAM is 
made in a variety of colors, 20 to be exact. Re- 
gardless of the color, books will remain clean 
and crisp for HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCKRAM 
is made to take MORE than ordinary abuse — 
to repel liquids, to shed dirt and to wear, and 
wear and wear. 


tHE HOLLISTON MILLS, inc 















TO THE BINDER: 








NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS Holliston Roxite Buck- 


ram takes stamping 
NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO and printing easily 


MILWAUKEE - SAN FRANCISCO with full coverage. 
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HE KNOWS THE ANSWER...AND THISIS WHY! 


He’s the boy you can count on to give you 
the right answer when his classmates give 
you only puzzled looks. He’s the boy who 
reads Tue Book oF KNOWLEDGE. 


Reinforces the teacher's effort. Here is a 
reference work that actually teaches with 
the teacher! Kept in constant reach in the 
classroom, THE Book or KNOWLEDGE devel- 
ops the vital habit of looking it up, and rouses 
that great ally of every teacher: curiosity. 
But Tue Book or KNowLEDGE is more than 
just a reference work. Teachers find its com- 
prehensive articles valuable as supplemen- 
tary texts, while its 20 volumes provide as 
many as 20 simultaneous study projects. 


Makes children want to learn. THE Boox 
OF KNOWLEDGE is unique because it starts 
where other reference books leave off. Here, 


the child who looks for a fact finds it... 
quickly, easily . . . in an article as technically 
correct as continuous revision can make it. 
(Last year alone, 1 out of every 7 pages was 
revised to keep this reference work modern.) 
But the child finds much more. He finds a 
news-picture format and a narrative tech- 
nique so fascinating they capture his interest 

. tempt him to read further . . . lead him 
on to discover other fields of information. 
Learning actually becomes a pleasant habit! 


Enriches the school curriculum. With its 
7,607 pages and its 12,700 informative pic- 
tures (many in full color), and its 40,000 
handy alphabetized index references, THE 
Book or KNOWLEDGE is a valuable addition 
to any classroom. Have you seen the latest 
edition? Write today for complete informa- 
tion on Tue Book or KNOWLEDGE. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO LEARN 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
a 's largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 


clopedia Americana, Grolier Ei 
Richards To opical Encyclopedia, Lands and Peop 


clopedia, The Book o, —.. 
» The Book of Po, y be 
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N 1888 Edward Bellamy wrote his famous novel, 
Looking Backward, which was very popular at 
the time. The romance concerns Julian West, a 
well-to-do Bostonian born in 1857, who when 
twenty years of age, fell into a hypnotic trance from 
which he was not awakened until 2,000 A.D., when 
an old physician named Dr. Leete discovers him 
sleeping in a subterranean chamber. The strange 
and astonishing society that West awakens into 
provides the main interest of the novel. Among 
the numerous modern inventions foretold by Bell- 
amy, the one most frequently cited is that of radio. 
Since Bellamy did not devote sufficient attention to 
the books and libraries of the year 2,000, the fol- 
lowing cadenza has been composed to embellish 
the Bellamy opus, as well as to guide twentieth 
century librarians: 


Looking Stackward 


“Perhaps Mr. West would like to go to the 
library this morning,” said Mrs. Leete, as we left 
the table. 

“That's a good idea,” put in Dr. Leete. “Let 
me take you.” 

We left the house and started the short walk 
towards the library. Rain was falling in a steady 
drizzle, but continuous waterproof coverings had 
been let down so as to enclose the sidewalk and 
turn it into a well lighted and perfectly dry corri- 
dor. Dr. Leete chatted all the way. 

“The libraries of today you will find give much 
better service than they did in your time. Cheap 
fiction is no longer popular and what little there 
is of this type of publication is handled by clubs 
and the few remaining rental libraries, This leaves 
the public library free to dispense high grade ref- 
erence and research service under the supervision 
of expert readers’ advisers.” 

“And adult education,” I volunteered. “I sup- 
pose you emphasize that. It was so fashionable in 
my early youth.” 

“No! Strange to say. Adult education has 
passed out just as have Chautauquas and many 
other fads. As a matter of fact, the children of 
today are so sensibly taught to rely upon themselves 
that by the time they are grown they are self suffi- 
cient and not dependent upon the coddling that 
adult education implies. Boys and girls of today 
really learn how to read.” 

“But Dr. Leete, we also taught children to read.” 


“Yes, I know,” smiled Dr. Leete, “but only to 
read words. Your children became so accustomed 
in school to having a teacher lead them. In fact, 
you defined education to mean ‘to lead out.’ Edu- 
cation does not mean that at all to us. We consider 
that education should result in self-sufficiency and 
if there is to be any leading it should be into the 
library, the storehouse of all our knowledge. 





Harry Bauer is Director of Libraries, University of 
Washington, Seattle. 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


Human nature being what it is, the learning proc- 
ess is the same today as it was in your childhood. 
Accordingly, a child is taught to read, write, and 
reckon. Having learned his alphabet from his 
blocks—we have returned to the ABC’s—the pupil 
gradually advances through the various graded 
readers. He is then placed on his own and proceeds 
without any teachers, Obviously, adult education 
has no place in our scheme of things.” 

“Well, Dr. Leete, even if you do not have the 
problem of adult education, your libraries are con- 
cerned with recreational reading?” 

“Of course our people have much leisure time 
and do a great amount of recreational reading.” 

“I remember in old Boston we used to hear the 
slogan, THE BEST READING FOR THE LARGEST NUM- 
BER AT THE LEAST COST. Is that slogan empha- 
sized in your libraries?” 

“Well, yes and no. For one thing the modern 
community has given up the notion that everyone 
is a potential reader. It is recognized that some 
people simply do not enjoy reading and that others 
find reading too difficult. The modern library 
therefore caters only to those persons who have a 
genuine desire for books. Their number is legion. 

“By the way, Mr. West, you will notice that 
most of our books are printed in 11 or 12 point 
type. Twelve point is commonly referred to as the 
‘font of learning.’ Towards the end of your era 
books were printed in fonts that were too large or 
too small, which slowed down reading or abso- 
lutely deterred readers from opening a book.”’ 

Two hours later, after making a thorough in- 
spection of the library, we were coming down the 
library steps when Dr. Leete broke the silence. 

“Under the new order we are greatly concerned 
with the accessibility of library books. We have 
gone the limit in the matter of delivery service. 
High speed, noiseless motorcycles convey books 
quickly from the library to the home. Any book 
may be borrowed. When Mr. or Mrs. Jones phones 
in a request, the library delivers to the home, 
within four or five minutes, whatever book is de- 
sired, whether it be the unabridged dictionary, a 
volume of an encyclopedia, or merely a novel. Suffi- 
cient duplicates are stocked to meet the demand. 

“The communications company is experimenting 
with the televitic transmission of the printed page. 
You can see how useful this will be particularly in 
the use of rare books which never can be handled 
much, and, of course, cannot be sent out of a li- 
brary. When this system of transmission is per- 
fected, we will no longer need to rely on photostats 
and microfilms; in my opinion, two obsolete forms 
of reproduction. It will not be long before they 
are able to transmit an entire volume, page by page. 

“In spite of the service to the home many people 
prefer to go to the library to read. You probably 
noticed how many people there were inside. They 
like the library because of its fine appointments, 
luxuriant furniture and excellent lights. But the 
chief inducement is the great solace that comes in 
being surrounded by myriads of wonderful books.” 
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Significant Books 

from Syracuse 


THE SOVIET 
REGIME 


W. W. Kulski 


A comprehensive, documented study of 
how Communism is used to mold Russian 
social, cultural, and political life. Profes- 
sor Kulski’s book deals with the family, 
youth, civic duties, courts . . . the citizen 
and the State . . . Russian nationalism 
. . » Communism’s basic attitude toward 
the West. Over 800 pages. $8.00 


THE FIRST 
REPUBLICANS 


Stuart Gerry Brown 


A re-examination of freedom in the light 
of today’s political problems. Dr. Brown 
presents a systematic study of the ideas 
and programs of the original Republicans 
from 1775 to 1805: nature and rights of 
man, religion and the State, education in 
a free society, the meaning of the Con- 
stitution, proper domestic and foreign 
policy of a republic. $3.00 


HARVEST 
OF HATE 


Leon Poliakov 


Translated from the French. An analysis 
of the social and psychological impact of 
Nazi crimes against humanity . . . a tragic 
chapter in human depravity . . . almost 
unbelievable, but thoroughly docu- 
mented. Shows how totalitarian rule 
degrades the individual and warps the 
moral fabric of a nation. $3.75 


at bookstores 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Box 87, University Station 
Syracuse 10, New York 
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LITERATURE 
“for 


was 
his 


NOBEL PRIZE FOR 
to Ernest Hemingway 


Y 
awarded 


powerful, style-forming mastery of the art of mod- 
ern nartation, as most recently evinced in The Old 


Man and the Sea.” Hemingway is the fifth Ameri- 
can author to receive the prize, with a current 
monetary value of $36,000. 

Don M. Mankiewicz, author of See How They 
Run, is the winner of the $10,000 HARPER PRIZI 
NOVEL CONTEST for his book, Trial. The award, 
designed to give recognition to a work of outstand- 
ing merit in the field of fiction, is presented every 
two years. 

The AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR STATE AND 
LOCAL HISTORY has presented awards for outstand- 
ing achievement to Hugh T. Lefler and Albert Ray 
Newsome for North Carolina: The History of a 
Southern State and to Clifford M. Lewis, S.J., and 
Albert J. Loomie, S.J., for The Spanish Jesuit Mis- 
sion in Virginia. The books were cited as the most 
important contribution to state and local history in 
the southeastern states during the past year. 

Three prizes of $1,000 each, plus $500 advances 
against royalties, were awarded by Thomas Nelson 
and Sons in the NELSON CENTENNIAL CONTEST. 
Winners are: in the category of books for boys, 
Leigh Merrell for Tenoch; among books for girls, 
Allie Hennigan for Third Daughter; in nonfiction, 
Elizabeth Reynolds for A Fire Mist—a Planet. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
LIBRARIANS 


Beta Phi Mu, national library science honorary 
fraternity, announces its second annual award for 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE TO EDUCATION FOR LIBRAR- 
IANSHIP. The citation, to be made at the 1955 
ALA conference, is not to be restricted to library 
school faculty but may include anyone in or out of 
the profession who has made an outstanding con- 
tribution to education for librarianship through 
tools, methods, and/or classroom techniques. 
Nominations must be accompanied by a full enum- 
eration of the candidate's achievements and may be 
submitted by any librarian, library science student, 
or library school to Donald Kohlstedt, Director, 
Grand Rapids Public Library, 111 Library Street 
N.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


First prize in Dodd, Mead’s second LIBRARIAN 
PRIZE CONTEST will be $1,500 in advance and on 
account of royalties and commissions for the best 
fiction or nonfiction book, preferably with an Ame: 
ican background, for 9-to-16-year-old boys or girls 
Manuscripts, all of which must be offered to the 
publishers, will be accepted from American librar- 
ians who work or have worked with children or 
young people. Closing date of the contest is May 2 
1955. Manuscripts and requests for further infor- 
mation should addressed to: Librarian Prize 
Competition, Dodd, Mead and Company, Inc., 432 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 
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“BOOKS YOUR READERS KEEP ON REQUESTING...” 


A reminder check list of some of Abingdon’s dependable staple titles 





THE ABINGDON “PARTY LINE’ FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND 
ABINGDON PARTY PARADE INTERMEDIATES 
By Bernice Hogan $1.95 WorsnHiIP PROGRAMS AND STORIES 
Fun For ONE—orR Two FOR YOUNG PEOPLE By Alice A. Bays $2.50 
By Bernice Wells Carlson Paper, $1.35; cloth, $2 WORSHIP SERVICES FOR LIFE PLANNING 
THE FuN ENCYCLOPEDIA By Alice A. Bays $2.50 
By E. O. Harbin $3.95 WORSHIP SERVICES FOR YOUTH 
PHUNOLOGY _ By E. O. Harbin $1.95 By Alice A. Bays $2.50 
Gay Parties For ALL Occasions WORSHIP SERVICES FOR 
By E. O. Harbin $2.95 PURPOSEFUL LIVING _ By Alice A. Bays $2.50 
GAMES For Boys AND GIRLS WorsnHiP PROGRAMS FOR 
By E. O. Harbin Paper, $1.35; cloth, $2 INTERMEDIATES By Alice A. Bays $2 
THE COKESBURY DINNER AND WorRSHIP PROGRAMS IN THE FINE ARTS 
BANQUET BOOK By Clyde Merrill Maguire $1.95 By Alice A. Bays $2.50 , 
THE rere nig on Book age FOR JUNIORS 
(Revised) By 4. M. Depew STORY SERMONS FOR JUNIORS 
a GAMES OF MANY NATIONS By Alice Geer Kelsey 
By E. O. Harbin $1.95 STORIES FOR JUNIOR WORSHIP 
THE COKESBURY GAME Book By Alice Geer Kelsey $1.50 
By A. M. Depew $1.95 More STORIES FOR JUNIOR WORSHIP 
THe Junior PARTY Book By Alice Geer Kelsey $1.50 
(Revised) By Bernice Wells Carlson $2 Tue TEAKWOoD PULPIT 
THE COKESBURY PARTY Book By Alice Geer Kelsey $1.75 
By A.M. Depew $1.95 


THE COKESBURY SHOWER Book FOR REFERENCE AND STUDY 


By Katherine Fite and Garland Paine $1.50 Tue INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
7 volumes now ready Each volume, $8.75 
DEVOTION AND MEDITATION STRONG’s CONCORDANCE 
THe G T Regular Edition, $11.50; Thumb-indexed, $12.75 
7 pyc OF IHESE jae ABINGDON BIBLE COMMENTARY 
y Jane erenant - Edited by Frederick C. Eiselen, Edwin Lewis, 
GROWING SPIRITUALLY and David G. Downey 
By E. Stanley Jones $1.50 Regular Edition, $7.50; Thumb-indexed, $8.25 
ABUNDANT LIVING By E. Stanley Jones $1.50 HANDBOOK OF DENOMINATIONS 
THE Way By E. Stanley Jones $1.50 By Frank S. Mead $2.75 
How To BE A TRANSFORMED PERSON RELIGIONS OF MANKIND 
By E. Stanley Jones $1.50 (Sed Edition, Revised) as 
RICHES OF THE KINGDOM yapnand D. Seper sa 
By Grace Noll Crowell $1.50 THE SMALL SECTS IN AMERICA (Revised ) 
MoMENTS OF DEVOTION By Etmer T. Clark $3 
By Grace Noll Crowell $1.50 A PROTESTANT MANIFESTO 
MEDITATIONS By Grace Noll Crowell —_ $1.50 T By P mpee 5 a oe a * ~ 
Be STILL AND KNow SS ESALIS Sy atew 2. See 
By Georgia Harkness $1.25 JEREMIAH By Elmer A. Leslie $4.75 
. THROUGH CHRIST OuR LORD PSYCHOLOGY, RELIGION 
j By Georgia Harkness $1.25 AND HEALING (Revised) 
| A Licut UnTo My Patu By Leslie D. Weatherhead $5 
By Wallace Fridy $1.50 
| THE MATURE HEART OTHER ABINGDON HIGHLIGHTS 
U By Helen B. Emmons $3.50 HERE I STAND By Roland H. Bainton 75 
| MEDITATIONS For WOMEN PRAYER _By George A. Buttrick $3.50 
. By Jean Beaven Abernethy $1.50 
THE STORY OF THE BIBLE 
By Wal Russell Bowi 13.95 
WORSHIP SERVICES AND Sa ~ 
THEY BUILT FOR ETERNITY 
HELPS FOR ADULTS By Gustav-Adolf Gedat $5 
GLIMPSES OF GRACE THE FLEAS COME WITH THE Doc 
By Gladys C. Murrell $1.25 By Ralph McGill $2 
PATTERNS FOR DEVOTION CAREERS FOR YOU 
By Gladys C. Murrell $1.25 By Erma Paul Ferrari Cloth, $2; paper, $1 
DoorRWAYS TO DEVOTION THe CuurcHu WE Love 
By Gladys C. Murrell $1.25 By Wilbur La Roe, Jr. $1.25 
CHANNELS OF DEVOTION THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE 
By Gladys C. Murrell $1.25 By Leslie D. Weatherhead 








ABINGDON PRESS Nashville 2, Tennessee 


IN CANADA: G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., Toronto + IN AUSTRALASIA: THOMAS C. LOTHIAN, Melbourne 
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SHAKSPERE 
AND 
COMMON SENSE 


By Edwin R. Hunter, Ph.D. 


Here is a unique, valuable 
and essential book for your 
Shaksperian collection by an au- 
thority on Shakspere. Readably 
written, it reveals a new light on 
Shakspere. Cloth, $4.00. 


STONEHOLT 


By Sally Bullock Cave 


Adventure, romance and history 
are all colorfully interwoven in 
this story of slavery in Kentucky 
in the early 1820’s. Cloth, $3.75. 


From Your Bookstore 


The Christopher Publishing House 
Boston 20. 

















ARCADIA HOUSE 


Dependable light fiction tor public libraries. 
Cloth bound—and with PLASTI-KLEER®* jackets 
December titles, ready late Nov., $2.50 each: 


THE GIRL FOR HIM by Rebecca Marsh 
A young doctor dismays his sweetheart and 
friends by leaving his Park Avenue practice 
to devote himself to the poor of the prairie 
country. 

THE LONG WAY by Phyllis Yahnke 
A small-town librarian learns that being in 
love with a twin can offer problems that the 
average girl never has to face. 


STORY OF IVY by Emily Noble 
The story of a woman who finds love and pros- 
perity in middle life . . . and the strange effect 
of this change on her college-age daughter. 
BORDER GOLD by Lee Floren 
A secret horde of Conquistador gold stirs the 
passions of red men and white men into a 
brew of violence in the California wilderness. 


CAIN BASIN by Barry Cord 
They called the road Resurrection Trail. To the 
cowboy who followed it, it symbolized hope 
for the revival of a past that was dead. 

CORPSE AND ROBBERS by D. Stapleton 
When a tiny girl mispronounced the familiar 
name of Cops and Robbers, she was nearer 
to the ghastly truth than she realized. 


ARCADIA HOUSE, 419 4th Avenue New York 16 
“Registered Trade Mark, Library Service, Inc. 
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OBITUARIES 


August 18. FRANK ARTHUR MuMsy, former Lon- 
don Times Literary Supplement staff member; 
eighty-two. Apart from his book, Publishing and 
Bookselling, Mr. Mumby was the author or editor 
of a number of historical works, including five vol- 
umes of History in Contemporary Letters and a 
nine-volume history of World War I. 


September 30. LEOPOLD ATLAS, screen writer and 
playwright whose works include But for the Grace 
of God, Wednesday's Child, and The House We 
Live In; of a heart attack; in North Hollywood, 
California; forty-six. 


October 4. FREDERICK KLAEBER, German-born lin- 
guist, former University of Minnesota professor; in 
his sleep, a month after a fall that resulted in a hip 
fracture; in Naumburg, Germany; ninety-one. Dr. 
Klaeber, an early friend of Wilson Company foun- 
der H. W. Wilson, was editor of Beowulf, and of 
The Fight at Finnsburg, another Old English epic 
which appears in the same volume. 


October 4? Car. STEPHENSON, author and former 
Cornell University professor, best known for his 
books on medieval history; apparently of a heart 
ailment; in Ithaca, New York; sixty-eight. 


October 4. WiLtIAM LINN WESTERMANN, pro- 
fessor emeritus of ancient history at Columbia Uni- 
versity and author of books on ancient economy 
and papyrus writings; in White Plains, New York; 
eighty-one. 


October 6. EMILE MALE, authority on French re- 
ligious art; in Paris; ninety-two. In addition to 
books in his main field, M. Male wrote on such 
subjects as Rome and its churches and religious art 
in Spain and Flanders. 


October 7. JosePH OpatosHu, Yiddish novelist 
whose works were translated into many languages; 
in New York City; sixty-seven. Mr. Opatoshu’'s 
works include In Polish Woods and The Last Re- 


volt, 


October 8. Cot. WILLIAM ALEXANDER GRAHAM, 
historian, authority on the Custer Massacre; after a 
heart attack; in Corona, California; seventy-nine. 


October 9. ViwA Dutron Scupper, professor 
emeritus of English literature at Wellesley College; 
in Wellesley, Massachusetts; ninety-two. Of Dr. 
Scudder’s books dealing with religion and with 
English literature, the better known include The 
Franciscan Adventure, the autobiographical On 
Journey, and My Quest for Reality. 


October 11, GROVE WILSON, retired author and 
newspaper editor; in Atascadero, California; sev- 
enty-one. Mr. Wilson’s books include Manz of 
Strife, Sport of the Gods, and The Human Side of 
Science. 


October 13. CARYLL HOUSELANDER, author of 
many books on Roman Catholic spirituality; after a 
short illness; in London, England; fifty-three. 


October 14. Ratpu A. BEALS, director of the New 
York Public Library; after an eight months’ illness; 
in Boston, Massachusetts; fifty-five. Prior to his 
assumption of the N.Y.P.L. directorship in October 
1946, Mr. Beals was dean of the Graduate Library 


(Continued on page 282) 
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Here 1t is! The newly revised, greatly expanded 











Childerth 


America’s Famous Now in 15 volumes, all volumes same 
size for easier handling. Separate, com- 
Child Development Plan pletely revised and expanded volumes for 


children on Science. (Science volume 
covers living things, earth we live on, sky 
above us, machines we use, how science 
and industry helps us.) Hundreds of new 
t illustrations added throughout the set, 
many in full color. 
it thos 6) nro New, expanded Parent Guidance vol- 
umes enriched by 155 expert contribu- 
" tors, each a specialist noted for first-hand 
LIACrease knowledge of children. 
New, enlarged Master Index located in 
i - last volume, organized by Eloise Rue ac- 
/ cording to author, illustrator, title, sub- 
“Lh price ; ject, and first line for complete ease of 
use. All bibliographies brought up to date 
by a committee of librarians headed by 
Marion Young of Detroit. > 
For more information on the new Child- 
craft edition write Miss Thelma Garst, 


Childcraft, Dept. 3172, Box 3565, Chi- 
cago 54, Illinois. 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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PLAY SAFE/ 


BE SURE TO ALWAYS USE : 
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“DEMCOTE” 


JDIAUAS « 100 ¢ 3HL © NO 


Demcote...the fast 
method of process- 
ing library mate- 
rials with a protec- 
tive coating... 
gives a smooth 
coating, remains 
clear and flexible, 
dries in a few min- 
utes, and is water- 
proof! Demcote 
extends that “new 
look” appearance, 
brightens and 
adds life to older 
books. It’s easy 
to apply, too! 


“ SDIAUIS e 100 e 3HL © NO’ 





% One 12 oz. can of Demcote Spray Type 
transparent protective coating will 
cover the book spines of 350 to 
400 books. 


% Demcote provides a washable coat- 
ing for call numbers. 


% Use Demcote on books, prints, 
posters, maps and documents. 


% One can of Demcote covers 5000 
square inches. 


. Save Money - Order Today 2 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
MADISON 1, WIS. 
NEW HAVEN 2, CONN. 


7S @ ON © THE © DOT SERVICE. .*> 


"* ZDIABIS © 100 e 3HL ¢ NO ~ 
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(Continued from page 280) 


School and director of libraries at the University of 
Chicago. He had entered the field of librarianship 
in 1940 as assistant librarian of the District of 
Columbia Public Library in Washington, D.C. 
after a career as an educator. The author of Aspects 
of Post-Collegiate Education, Mr. Beals was co- 
author of The Literature of Adult Education and 
had edited other publications. A past president of 
the New York Library Association, he was a mem- 
ber of the American Library Association, the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America, and other groups. 


October 15. Maurice BEpDEL, French poet and 
novelist whose book, Jerome, Sixty Degrees North 
Latitude, won the Goncourt Prize in 1927; near 
Chatellerault, France; seventy. M. Sedel was the 
author of books describing the development of 
fascism and Naziism, half a dozen satirical novels, 
and a recently completed work, Letters From Asia. 


October 16. GiLBERT Norwoop, former director 
of classical studies at the University College of the 
University of Toronto; author of numerous books 
in the field of classics ; in Toronto, Canada; seventy- 
three. 


October 18. H. C. L. JACKSON, Detroit, Michigan 
News columnist and author of nine books, includ- 
ing It Happened in Detroit and Dogs, Cats and 
People; of a heart ailment; in Detroit; sixty. 


October 23. MILTON JAMES FERGUSON, chief li- 
brarian of the Brooklyn, New York, Public Library 
from 1930 to 1949; in Brooklyn; seventy-five. Dr 
Ferguson began his library career the year of his 
graduation, from the University of Oklahoma, when 
he was asked to pinch-hit for the just-resigned uni- 
versity librarian, and remained in the post for five 
years. He then served as assistant librarian and 
chief librarian of the state of California from 1908 
to 1917 and 1917 to 1930 respectively. A past 
president of the American Library Association, the 
California and New York Library Associations, and 
the National Association of State Libraries, Dr. 
Ferguson edited American Library Laws, published 
by ALA, and the 15th edition of the Dewey Deci- 
mal Classification and Relative Index, published by 
Forest Press, of which he was a director. Since 
retirement from his Brooklyn post, Dr. Ferguson 
had served as library consultant to the Chivers 
Book Binding Company. 


October 24, ERwIN CLARKSON GARRETT, insur- 
ance broker and poet, whose books include Frenc/ 
Ballads and Other Verses and The Dyak Chief and 
Other Verses; in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; sev 
enty-four. 


October 27. JOHN PALMER Gavit, former news- 
paperman and author; in Winter Park, Florida; 
eighty-six. Dr. Gavit’s books include The Report- 
ers’ Manual, Americans From Abroad, and Opium. 


October 27. SWNEY HoRLER, author of more than 
150 mystery novels; after several weeks’ illness; in 
Bournemouth, England; sixty-six. 


October 28. HERBERT S. GORMAN, book reviewer, 
poet, novelist, and biographer; after a long illness; 
in Hughsonville, New York; sixty-one. Among 
Mr. Gorman’s books are The Wine of San Lorenzo, 
The Cry of Dolores, and The Breast of the Dove. 
Since 1949 he had been working on a semi- 
autobiographical novel, The Piper's Son. 
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EIGHT TIMES TEN 
Or Much Ado About Nothing 
By Joseph G. Wilson, M.D. © A vi- 


vacious, exuberant novel with a psychological 
theme. Modern psychiatry and Quaker purity 
come to grips in one man’s life, with results 
which make entertaining and zestful reading. 

December $3.00 


HARVEST TIME 
By Edward M. Scott, Ph.D. © An en- 


grossing story of effervescent teen-agers, with 
their loves, tragedies, triumphs and rivalries. 
An element of Fantasy and keen psychological 
insight combine for informative and enter- 
taining reading. December $3.00 


LACQUERED FACES 
By Mary Ernestine Clark Johnson 


Sensitive, timeless, universal poems. Forceful, 
succinct, varied in form and subject to suit 
every mood. November $2.50 


THIS CENTURY AND AFTER 
By M. A. Azam * Absorbing drama 


depicting peace in our time based on under- 
standing among peoples. Love, Truth, trust, 
service placed above suspicion and _ self-in- 
terest; self-respect by nations and individuals 
as prelude to respect for others. 
November $2.50 


THE GREEN FUSE 
By Maurice A. Unger * “A beautifully 


written book, intelligent and artistic .. . 
about the spiritual and physical hungers of 
painters and philosophers living and loving 
in . . . dramatically colorful Greenwich Vil- 
lage.’—Hal G. Vermes, Writer and Critic. 

November $3.00 


WALK WITH GOD 
By Harold Wolf « Unique prose poems 


with a religious theme. The famous Eisen- 
hower prayer st to rhyme . . . man as God's 
Supreme Creation. . . November $2.50 


and long-time 
equipment, safety .. . 
scout, and hiker as well as old-time fishermen and hunters. 


PAGEANT PRESS 


HELLO, SPORTSMEN 


By Lans Leneve °* 
hunting, and how-to-live in the open woods, by an authority 
sportsman. Detailed discussion of technique, 


A comprehensive book on fishing, 


indispensable to the novice woodsman, 


November $4.00 


AND YET THEY WERE BROTHERS 
By Alice Grymonprez Brogniez * An 


intricate and amazing story of violent pas- 
sions, crime and revenge, closely woven into 
the lives of four families, but particularly of 
one young cavalier’s flamboyant love for four 
women. November $5.00 


A VERMONTER'S WAY 
By Raymond C. Hall « Lively auto- 


biography of a boy in Northwestern Vermont 
of the 1900s, with the thrills of a new 
mechanical age, college, and a novel career. 
Vivid local color. November $3.00 


EASY MONEY 
By William McKendrick Douglas * A 


novel about getting rich at the races. Com- 
pletely zany, with all the color, zest, shen- 
anigans and excitement of a track town in 
racing season. Romance, too! 


November $3.00 


A WANDERING BOY 
By Carroll M. Eaddy. * Unusually 


penetrating, appealing poems by a young 
veteran on timeless subjects: the mystery of 
death, individual dignity, the beauty of love, 
moonlight . . . the land. . . 


November $2.00 


The Case of the 
WELL-DRESSED CORPSE 


By Greer Gay ¢ A dead body in pretty 
Julie Barclay’s boudoir, rocks Reno society 
and baffles police. Julie and her escort add 
their own ingenious sleuthing to make a real 
thriller with a solution that leaves heads 
swimming. $2.50 


THE RIDDLE OF THE VEILED SONG 
By Charles B. MacDonald, Jr. * One 


of the most gripping stories ever chronicled 
in American crime fiction. Butcher-knife mur- 
der in Railroad City; weirdly beautiful song 
of a deaf-mute girl. November $2.50 


LIBRARY DISCOUNT: 20% 


PAGEANT PRESS, UNC, 130 w. 42nd st., New York 36, N.Y. 
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Louis Auchincloss 


HE NARRATOR of Louis Auchincloss’ latest 
book, The Romantic Egoists, is Peter West- 
mancott, a young New Yorker, who was educated 
at one of the best Eastern prep schools and at Yale, 
served as a naval officer during the second World 
War, practiced law for a time with a solidly estab- 
lished New York law firm, became a writer, trav- 
eled abroad, and at home and abroad met and 
mingled with what is still generally though some- 
what awkwardly described as “high society.” 
Through all this Peter Westmancott moves quietly, 
with a shrewdly observing eye and a sharp ear, 
and an attitude that is both satiric—in that he sees 
the ludicrousness of his world—and sympathetic 
—in that he understands and forgives it. With 
hardly a change in detail Peter Westmancott might 
Louis Auchincloss. “No modern American 
writer obeys the familiar precept, “Write about 
what you know’ more conscientiously,” Orville 
Prescott said of him. And because Auchincloss’ 
knowledge is soundly based and his technique 
precise and skillful, he has been hailed as a writer 
“of unusual brilliance’ (by James Stern, in the 
New York Times) and is widely regarded as one 
of the most promising younger American novelists. 
Louis Auchincloss (auk’-in-klawss) was born in 
New York City in 1917, son of Joseph Howland 
and Priscilla (Stanton) Auchincloss. His Scottish 
ancestors had come to America early in the nine- 
teenth century and made their fortune in business. 
Most of the members of his family, he relates, 
“are brokers, bankers or investment counselors.” 
Following in that solid tradition, Auchincloss at- 
tended Groton, then spent three years at Yale, 
where he edited the Yale Lit magazine, made 
Phi Beta Kappa, and—in his sophomore year— 
wrote his first novel. The novel was rejected by 
a publisher and Auchincloss, in what he de- 
scribes as “a fit of discouragement,” transferred 
to the University of Virginia Law School and 
prepared to become a lawyer. In 1941 he took his 
law degree and entered a New York law firm, 
Sullivan and Cromwell, with which he was asso- 
ciated until 1953. He is currently with the firm of 
Hawkins, Delafield, and Wood. 

Auchincloss’ career as an attorney was inter- 
rupted by the war. He enlisted in the Navy, saw 
one year of “torpid shore duty” in the Canal Zone 
and three years of active sea duty with Atlantic 
and Pacific amphibious forces. He participated in 
the Normandy invasion in command of an LST. 
On war duty, Auchincloss recalls, “I did a great 
deal of reading, more than I had done in school 
and college combined, and I started writing 
again.” The product of these war years was his 
first published novel, The Indifferent Children 
(1947), which appeared under the pseudonym of 
“Andrew Lee.” A s ly-drawn portrait of New 
York “society” during the war years, The Indiffer- 
ent Children was well received for a first novel. 

On his discharge from the service, Auchincloss 
went back to his law practice. In his evenings and 
spare time he continued to write—mainly short 
stories now. These began appearing in the Aflan- 
tic Monthly, the New Yorker, Town and Country, 
and other magazines, and in 1950 a collection of 
= of his stories was published under the title 
The Injustice Collectors. Another novel, Sybil, 
appeared in 1952. By this time Auchincloss had 
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given up his law practice, but it was from the law 
that he got his idea for another novel, A Law for 
the Lion (1953), the story of a divorce trial’s 
impact on a New York society family. 

Auchincloss’ chatacters have been described by 
the New Yorker as “people who have beautiful 
manners, plenty of money, and a perfectly ghastly 
time all around,” They live in the narrow, remote 
world of the very rich and the very well bred. As 
Auchincloss describes them in one of the stories in 
The Romantic Egoists: ‘They spoke of their par- 
ents and their grandparents, who had been far 
richer than themselves, with affectionate amuse- 
ment, laughing at the little snobbishnesses of the 
past as though such things were as quaint and dead 
today as Brewster town cars and spun sugar for ice 
cream, but their laughs, it always struck me, had a 
note of the reverential, their stories a vibrant chord 
of a 

Inevitably Auchincloss has been compared to 
Mrs. Wharton and to James. But resemblances, 
though they may be present, are necessarily super- 
ficial. Virgilia Peterson has said of Auchincloss 
in this connection: “Whereas the well bred, fas- 
tidious irony of an Edith Wharton fitted the times 
of which she wrote, this kind of satire applied to 
our day seems as anachronistic as the society it 
depicts. For all its merits, it is out of context 
today and, as such, curiously lacking in passion 
and in power to move.” If Auchincloss suffers in 
a comparison with such masters, he nevertheless 
emerges very well from a critical evaluation of 
his work in its own terms. At thirty-five he was 
pronounced (by John Barkham in the New York 
Times) “a mature man of letters,” and Orville 
Prescott, though he considers his work “pale, pre- 
cise,” limited in appeal, wrote: ‘There can be no 
doubt that Louis Auchincloss is a literary artist.’’ 

Auchincloss is still undecided about his profes- 
sion—whether to be lawyer, writer, or both. He 
finds writing a solitary business and refuses to 
follow any conventional discipline in going about 
it. He is unmarried and lives in New York City. 

VINETA COLBY 
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- Cid Ricketts Sumner 


bat aps GRACIOUS with luminous hazel eyes 
and a smile that lights up her face, she is 
beautiful and consistently charming. is a 
happy combination of logic and fair-mindedness, 
too, but I think of her primarily as a person of 
warm and deep ing. It is a quality that 
reflects the inner radiance of her mind, one that 
enables her to write or talk discerningly of the 
controversial without being controversial herself.” 
These are the words with which her son-in-law, 
John Henry Cutler, described Cid Ricketts Sumner, 
words which have been readily confirmed by those 
who know her. Her readers, who have laughed 
and cried as her characters were happy and sad, 
who followed the fortunes of the characters in her 
novels from Ann Singleton to The Hornbeam Tree, 
feel that she must be just that kind of person, or 
she could not write about people as understandingly 
and intelligently as she does. 

Bertha Ricketts (such a calm baby that her 
family called her Placid, then shortened it to Cid) 
was born September 27, 1890 in Brookhaven, Mis- 
sissippi. She is of English and Scottish descent 
with a dash of Irish. Her father, Robert Scott 
Ricketts, taught in colleges in Mississippi for over 
forty years, and her mother, the former Bertha 
Burnley, was a music school teacher. The only girl 
in a family of three children, she was tutored at 
home, then attended Jackson, Mississippi, High 
School and Millsaps College where she received a 
B.S. in 1909 with chemistry and English her 
majors. An excellent student, she won the D.A.R. 
essay medal, the scholarship prize at the end of her 
first two years, and the senior essay medal. She 
received a master’s degree in English and psychol- 
ogy at Columbia University in 1910, then taught 
English at Jackson High School. She returned to 
Columbia for a year before switching to the Cornell 
University Medical School, which she left in 1915 
to marry her chemistry professor, the Nobel Prize 
winner, Dr. James Batcheller Sumner, from whom 
she was later divorced. 


She has taught both English and French, the 
latter in Millsaps College. Her first love, however, 
is writing. She has published poetry and short 
stories, but her most important work has been her 
novels. Ann Singleton (1938), first published as a 
serial, is the story of a young woman scientist 
appointed to a laboratory position in a little south- 
ern town, and the gossip she incites because of her 
self-sufficiency. 


Quality (1946), which was called “Pinky” in its 
motion picture adaptation, was the story of the 
problems of an educated Negro girl who returned 
to her Southern home after passing as white in the 
North. Of this book, which was a Negro Book 
Club Choice, S. I. Hayakawa said in Book Week: 
“Mrs. Sumner, white and born in the South, has 
written a book of genuine human insight and social 
perception. I hope it becomes a best seller.’ F. H. 
Bullock remarked in the New York Herald Trib- 
une: “Mrs. Sumner is actually a protagonist neither 
for the white nor the colored race but, over and 
above all, for the human race itself, confronted 
with this pressing problem of adjustment. . . .” 

Tammy Out of Time (1948) tells of Tammy 
who, after having spent her seventeen years on a 
Mississippi houseboat, found a different life and 
love at Peter Brent's plantation home near Natchez. 
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Of this People’s Book Club Choice, Anne Whit- 
more said in the Library Journal that there is ‘“‘noth- 
ing original in this ‘poor, uneducated girl meets 
and catches college educated son of a snobbish 
family’ theme, but the conversation is original. . . . 
Recommended.” But the Morning Will Come 
(1949), a Fiction Book Club choice, is the story 
of a Southern white girl and her reactions when 
she discovers that her coming child will inherit 
Negro blood. 

Sudden Glory (1951), a Peoples Book Club 
selection, is the story of Rhoda Lee Dalton, who is 
a charming fifteen-year-old when the book begins, 
and when it ends a few years later is a very grown- 
up young lady. This novel of family life in Mis- 
sissippi in the years after the Civil War was praised 
in the Chicago Sunday Tribune by Henry Caven- 
dish, who said, “The fluent writing is tightly 
woven, the characters are real, and for my money 
Sudden Glory is a fresh breath of clean atmosphere 
blowing through the mildewed pages of other 
period pieces long since gone sour.” 

Mrs. Sumnet’s latest book, The Hornbeam Tree 
(1953), is the story of the decision Miss Eva 
Iveson makes when at fifty, freed from the family 
responsibilities that had kept her from the adven- 
tures and romances she had secretly longed for, she 
falls in love. Of this story of New England small 
town life Hubert Creekmore in the New York 
Times said, “Cid Ricketts Sumner, in her story of 
Miss Eva Iveson has achieved only a moderate 
success. But she has managed the plotting with 
skill and sprinkled the story” with humor. 

Now, Mrs. Sumner is working on a musical and 
is writing poetry. This versatile woman is five feet 
seven inches, weighs one hundred forty pounds, has 
hazel eyes and gray hair, is a Protestant and, as she 
puts it, a “variable Democrat.” She is an excellent 
cook, plays the piano and harp, paints, sews. 
Though she writes mostly about the South, she has 
spent half of her life in New York and Massachu- 
setts (now in Duxbury), and loves Capri and 
Scotland. For other occupations, she proudly lists 
“mother, now grandmother.’ HELGA H. EAson 
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A Choice of Two 


Christmas Presents 
either of which will be appreciated 


all the year round 


Reliable News 


Throughout the English-speaking 
world people want to know what 
is going on in Britain and what 
the British opinion is on world 
affairs. They also want a concise 
presentation of this news and 
opinion. The Times Weekly Review 
is designed for them. 


There may be a _ conference of 
Foreign Ministers in London, a Con- 
vention of all the Churches, a cul- 
tural festival at Edinburgh, an 
impending General Election. Be 
informed by The Times Weekly 
Review. 


It draws upon all the resources of 
The Times for both news and pic- 
tures, its leading articles comment 
upon current events with the au- 
thority of the world’s leading news- 
paper; and its reports on sport, the 
drama, music and the arts, and 
social and financial affairs make it 
a complete weekly newspaper. Spe- 
cial articles and features exclusive 
to The Times are included in every 
issue. 


The annual subscription rate for 
the edition by air express is $10.00. 


THE amity: TIMES 


LONDON 


WEEKLY 
REVIEW 


Good Reading 


Wherever books and authors are 
talked about, The Times Literary 
Supplement is talked about too. 
For more than half a century it has 
kept its place as the foremost criti- 
cal weekly in the world. Its aim is to 
promote learning without pedantry, 
and liveliness without affectation. 
It cultivates a fine palate so as to 
choose not only between good and 
bad, but between the subtle shades 
of contemporary writing which 
lie between extremes. The Times 
Literary Supplement reviews not 
only all important English and 
American books, but also a choice 
of new books throughout Europe. 
There is no field of literature which 
it does not touch, and a review in 
The Times Literary Supplement is 
often itself literature. 


The annual subscription rate is 


$5.00 which includes all Special 
Numbers (the recent American 
Literature Number contained 100 


additional pages). 


THE #8t2e: TIMES 


LONDON 


LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 


MOLE 


OA 


A. 


OLED 


Send an annual subscription order now to Dept. A.W. 
The Times, London, Inc., 45 East 5ist Street, New York 22, N.Y. 


(ODL ELESO TOTO LOL. 
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(Unesco coupons accepted) 
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VAN NOSTRAND 


At Last! A new book on 
Jewelry Engraving 


JEWELRY ENGRAVERS 
MANUAL 


By John J. Bowman 
A complete guide to tools, 
equipment and techniques 
From learning to draw elements of 
designs and complete designs to learn- 
ing the use of various tools, all are 
y thoroughly covered. The shaping and 





maintenance of tools, so important to 
good work, is ex- 
tensively detailed. 


illustrated, 
152 pages 
only $3.50 


D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 
250 4th Avenue 
New York 3 











COMING... 
IN JANUARY MADEMOISELLE 


It’s a wonderful college 


(third college portfolio for high school seniors) 
all about 


..the small college—its advantages and disad- 


vantages (in study methods, faculty-student 
relations, community life)—with a selected 
list of good small colleges in the v.s. 


..colleges for language study—tells where to 
find “remote” languages, intensive work in the 
conversational method, language houses, job 


opportunities for the language major. 


..“the best college for me”—16 students tell 
why they picked their colleges and why their 
choices were right for them. 


On the newsstands December 30 


Mademoiselle 


575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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{Eprror’s Nore: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin ate open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 


Memorial Tribute 


To the Editor: 

The enclosed resolution expressing the great re- 
spect and appreciation librarians had for Mr. Halsey 
W. Wilson was read at the conference of the New 
England Library Association at Swampscott, Massa- 
chusetts, October 20, 1954. 

A modern library without the familiar set of the 
Readers’ Guide and other H. W. Wilson Co. in- 
dexes is as hard to imagine as Swampscott without 
the Atlantic Ocean lapping at its shores. For a 
generation or two librarians have taken for granted 
these keys to unlock the storehouse of printed 
knowledge. 

But with the death of Halsey W. Wilson on 
March first, last, has come the realization of what 
the work and vision of Halsey Wilson has meant 
to scholars in general and librarians in particular. 

The now familiar Wilson indexes grew out of 
the early indexing for which young Halsey Wilson 
felt the need when a student at the University of 
Minnesota. The steady growth of the company that 
bears his name from small beginnings at Minne- 
apolis to the present great bibliographical publish- 
ing house in New York are testimony to the 
world’s reception of the idea which young Wilson's 
brain evolved. 

Mr. Wilson was a native of Vermont. In 1939 
one of New England’s great universities, Brown, 
conferred upon him the Honorary Degree of Doctor 
of Letters. 

It seems particularly fitting, therefore that this 
Association, representing the librarians of the New 
England states, which Halsey Wilson knew and 
loved so well, pause in its deliberations to pay 
honor to this native son who according to the 
Saturday Review was “to bibliography what Web- 
ster is to dictionaries, Bartlett to quotations’ — 

BE IT RESOLVED therefore, that this expression 
of appreciation of the work of Halsey W. Wilson 
by New England librarians, who knew, who loved, 
and who respected him, be spread upon the minutes 
of this convention and that copies be sent to sur- 
viving members of his family, officers of the H. W. 
Wilson Company and to the library press. 

S. ViRGINIA Fooks, Secretary 
New England Library Association 


To the Editor: 


I personally appreciated the recent [September] 
issue of the Wilson Library Bulletin for its articles 
on H. W. Wilson and Herbert Putnam. How ap- 
propriate that these two men should be treated in 


(Continued on page 290) 
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THE HISTORY OF BUKHARA 


Translated from a Persian Abridgment 
of the Arabic Original by Narshakhi 


By 
RICHARD N. FRYE 


HE MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY OF AMERICA is happy to present this 

English edition of The History of Bukhara, prepared by Richard N. Frye, 

explorer and historian of Iran and the Middle East. This translation— 

one of the few English translations from Persian—gives to the non- 
Orientalist a unique example of mediaeval Persian historiography. 


The History of Bukhara is a primary source for the little known history of Central 
Asia in the Middle Ages. It contains interesting items for the ethnologist, linguist, 
and numismatist, as well as for the geographer and historian. Strange customs of 
the Sogdians, the pre-Turkish inhabitants of Turkistan, are detailed. Here.is told the 
fascinating story of the Arab conquest of Bukhara, greatest city in Central Asia, the 
Islamization of the people, and the final onslaught of the Turks who changed 
the Iranian land to a Turkistan. 


The copious notes are informative and rich in bibliography. 


Pp. xx, 178. $5 ($4 to libraries subscribing to SPECULUM, the quarterly magazine 
devoted to the Middle Ages ($7 a year). 


THE MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY OF AMERICA 


1430 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 














FREE CATALOGS 
from McCLURG’S 


e 1954 JUVENILE LIST 
* 1954-55 TEEN AGE CATALOG 


Here are two popular catalogs for school and public 
librarians catering to the “young set.” You'll find re- 
views, publishers’ ads and quick-reference indexes . . . 
all designed to help you select the best in reading for 
juveniles and teen agers. 


The titles listed in these two catalogs represent only 
a small part of the books on our stock shelves. 


Write to Dept. DPB for your catalogs! 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


333 E. Ontario St. Chicago 11, Illinois 
1844-1954 ...110 Years of Service 
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HUNTTING’S 
NEW REVISED (1954-1955) 


STANDARD JUVENILE CATALOG 


Indicates Titles For Which 
WILSON CATALOG CARDS 
ARE AVAILABLE 
OVER 10,000 TITLES INCLUDED 


—SUPPLIED IN 


PUBLISHER'S BINDING 
HUNTTING QUALITY BUCKRAM 
PLASTI-KLEER* ECONOMY BINDING 


also the most complete selection of prebound 
PRIMERS AND READERS 
and EASY BOOKS 


If you have not received your copy, 
send for it today 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 
29 Worthington Street 
Springfield 3, Mass. 


Over a Half Century Serving 
Libraries and Schools 





*Trade-Mark of Bro-Dart Industries, Inc. 












AMERICANA 
BASIC WESTERN CLASSICS 


Deluxe Limited Editions 


FACSIMILE REPRINTS BY LONG'S 












Write for List 


WE ALSO BUY AND 
SELL NEW AND USED 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


¥ 
a BM 





F. C. LONG, Founder & Manager 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


Fifty free catalogs issued (write for list of 
subjects), comprising over 1000 pages and in- 


cluding over 60,000 titles, many ‘out of print,’ 
offering an opportunity and savings for your 
library. 


F) PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 


4 COLLEGE BOOK CO. 





COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 





(Continued from page 288) 

the same issue. Each in his own way made enor- 
mous contributions to librarianship. These sympa- 
thetic treatments of them as individuals should be 
very valuable contributions to our literature. I did 
not know Mr. Wilson well personally, but every 
librarian must know at least the outlines of his 
great work. The article breathes the warmth of life 
into our knowledge of him. 

The article on the International Index was also 
of considerable interest, as were a number of the 
shorter contributions. I wouldn’t dare venture com- 
ment on “But Yes! Mr. Dane.” Once my two 
older brothers were fighting and I tried to stop 
them and thereby learned a lasting lesson about 
stepping in the middle of such controversies. 

ARTHUR T. HAMLIN, Executive Secretary 

Association of College and Reference Libraries 


Ends, Not Means 
To the Editor: 

We were amused at Mr. McDonough’s leg-pull- 
in the second paragraph of his letter in the Septem- 
ber Wilson Bulletin. We feel no one would take 
him seriously for a minute. To Dr. Richard Gan- 
nett is attributed the phrase “the librarian who 
reads is lost’’—that was a joke too. 

We are sure that too much stress is being laid 
on means (i.e. techniques) rather than ends. Tech- 
niques must remain our servants, while we libra- 
rians serve faithfuliy in the task of the dissemina- 
tion of the truth and wisdom that is in books. Is 
it possible then to know too much of what is be- 
tween the covers of books, for the present at least, 
before mechanical “minds” take over? 

F. A. JoHNS, Reference Librarian 
RuTH J. MILLER, Cataloger 
Saint John, New Brunswick, 
Free Public Library 


Cartoon Titles 


To the Editor: 

So you need a title for the new playmates for the 
Chelifers? They are so pointed, yet not thrust in 
our vitals. How about: Library Spear Points; or, 
Spear Points for the Library; or, Spear Points with 
Grace? 

I love them. 

ALBERTINA T. B. TRAVER 
Reference Department 
Adriance Memorial Library 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


{Eprror’s Note: Thanks for the suggestion’s! 
We have finally decided upon Mrs. Spear’s origina! 
title, “Stack Cracks.’’ Hope you like it.] 


Over $2 


To the Editor: 

The St. Paul Public Library has now received its 
final decision on the 1955 budget. There will be 
an increase of $61,100 over 1954, bringing the 
total to $661,439. 

The 1955 budget brings the per capita base to 
exactly $2.09. For the first time, the Public Library 
of the City of St. Paul has gone over the $2 per 
capita mark. 

PERRIE JONES, Librarian 
St. Paul, Minnesota, Public Library 


(Continued on page 295) 
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New Pitman technical 
books belong on your 
library shelves 


Lighting for Color and Form 


by Rollo Gillespie Williams. The world’s lead- 
ing authority on mobile color lighting brings 
together a vast number of different but related 
branches of knowledge concerning lighting for 
the architect, scientist, designer, lighting tech- 
nician, artist, engineer, display expert, photog- 
rapher, and contractor. $8.50 


Atomic Energy and Its 
Applications 


by J. M. A. Lenihan. A very timely book for 
all who want to know more about the achieve- 
ments and potentialities of nuclear science. 
Written in a simple, straight-forward style, it 
will appeal to the layman and the scientist. 
$4.00 


Television and Radar 
Encyclopedia, 2nd Edition 
edited by W. MacLanachan. The new edition 
is an up-to-the-minute guide to the principles, 
practice and terminology of TV and Radar. 
Over 200 illustrations supplement the text mat- 


ter; the language is clear and understandable. 
$6.00 


An Introduction to the 
Biology of Yeasts 


by M. Ingram. This book tells what the yeasts 

are and what they do. Emphasis is on the com- 

position of the nutritive properties of yeasts. 
$5.00 


Electronics 


by A. T. Starr. Forming a comprehensive treat- 
ment of theoretical and applied electronics, this 
book covers the physical fundamentals, types 
of valves, rectifiers and rectification, circuit 
theory, amplifiers, oscillators and detectors, and 
gives brief descriptions of typical electronic 
applications. $7.50 


Electric Traction, 3rd Edition 


by A. T. Dover. This standard work on the 

fundamental principles of electric traction is 

thoroughly revised and brought up to date. 
$12.50 


PITMAN pvusLisHinc corp. 


2 West 45th St., New York 36 
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British 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 2 N.Y 





Another BIS Best Seller 


“THE ROAD TO CANTERBURY” 


This great Roman thoroughfare was 
the path of the mediaeval Pilgrims 
described in Chaucer’s “Canterbury 
Tales”. As the camera moves along 
the famed road from St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in London, it stops at the 
Globe Theater where Shakespeare's 
world-famous dramas were first pre- 
sented, Anchor Inn from which 
Samuel Pepys watched the Great 
London Fire, the Great Brewery 
where Samuel Johnson wrote his 
Dictionary and Greenwich Park 
where Henry VIII heard the guns 
which told him of the death of 
Ann Boleyn. 

After that, the Bull Hotel where 
Dickens’ Mr. Pickwick stopped and 
innumerable other places of literary 
and historic interest, all of which 
help make this one of the finest 
color films we have ever been privi- 
leged to present to the librarian and 
teacher. 


23 Minutes Technicolor $135 per print 
(Also available for rent at $5.00 a day) 


... in addition 


BIS 


is pleased to present 


a large selection of other visual 
materials for use in the library 
and school .. . among them are: 


35mm Film Strips—at $3.00 each 


Home of Shakespeare (Stratford on Avon) 
28 Frames 

The Lake District (The Lake Poets) 43 
Frames—-Captioned 

The Shakespeare Coustry (Scenes of the 
area from Shakespeare's childhood to the 
present) 36 Frames—Captioned 

Tudor England (The Golden Tudor Age) 
22 Frames—Captioned 

Warwickshire (Another view of the Shake- 
speare Country) 36 Frames—Captioned 


Picture Set—at $1.00 


The Shakespeare Country (11 
Captioned 12” x 15” gravure 


panels of the area). 


Write today for free cata- 
logues describing these and 
other films and materials for 


use in libraries. 


information Services 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 





E 
Yearbook of n 


L 
I 
§ Festivals 


H 


Washington Irving used to observe that to know the Eng- 
lish a traveller must aniong other things “. . . go forth into 
the country .. . and attend fairs and other village festivals.” 








--_ -_- —_- ~~ -_- ~~ ~~ www wo wo wo we ww wow ™ 
EE EME 


This is how the author of The Yearbook of English 
Festivals went about preparing her book. She takes the reader 
with her as she stops to watch such celebrations as: Opening 
the Pudding Season at the Cheshire Cheese Tavern in London 
—Burning the Ashen Faggot on Christmas Eve at Dunster— 
The Ceremony of Drinking the Health of Sir Francis Drake 
at Plymouth—Cutting the Twelfth Cake at Sadler's Wells 
Theatre—T hrowing the Hood in Lincolnshire—and The Lord 
Mayor's Show in Eoajie. 


All these ceremonies are arranged chronologically accord- 
ing to holiday seasons. 


To help librarians and researchers the author includes a 
full eneety map of es. a glossary of festival terms, 


list of books for further reading, and assorted Indexes. There 
are also many quotes of festival lyrics and poems. 


298 pages By Dorothy Gladys Spicer $5.00 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY 


eA A OE A A A Me 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 





--_ -_- —_- -—- ~~ ~~ ws we wwowow wo ww we wo wow wo wow era wo wo 
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Write For 
These 





The Joint Committee on Library Work as a 
Career, whose membership is composed of repre- 
sentatives from national and state library organiza- 
tions, divisions of the American Library Associa- 
tion, and other interesied groups, has published 
“Paging . . . Your Future,” a library recruiting 
folder adapted from one prepared and first issued 
by the Oregon Library Association. The folder 
briefly presents to those unfamiliar with the pro- 
fession, the possibilities of librarianship, requisites 
for entering the field, its areas of service, and a list 
of pertinent literature. It may be ordered from the 
Publishing Department; American Library Associa- 
tion, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, at 
the following prices: 25 copies—$2; 50—$3; 100 
—$5; 500—$15; 1,000—$28. 


os 68 
Special Days, Weeks and Months in 1955, a 48- 
page publication listing more than 400 business 
promotion events, legal holidays, and religious ob- 
servances, may be ordered at 25 cents per copy 
from the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
The booklet lists events both alphabetically and by 
date, giving name and address of each sponsoring 
organization, as well as purpose and description of 
each special day, week, and month. 
s 8 


“Educational Information: A Diagnostic Library 
Test’’ for education students by Ethel M. Feagley 
and Frances K. Hurley, is designed to reveal what 
areas should be included in courses on library tech- 
niques and research methods and to show students 
whether they need such instruction. A sample test 
and key may be obtained for 25 cents from Ethel 
M. Feagley, Associate Librarian, Teachers College 
Library, Columbia University, 525 West 120th 
Street, New York 27. Quantity prices on request. 


“A Plan for Library Service in the Junior High 
School,” a 7-page mimeographed folder, was pre- 
pared by Newark, New Jersey, junior high school 
librarians in conjunction with a Newark Board of 
Education school building program which, when 
completed, will provide the city with nine junior 
high schools. The pamphlet, the result of the li- 
brarians’ evaluation of their present activities and 
plans for the future, may be purchased at 50 cents 
a copy from: Board of Education, Department of 
Libraries, Visual Aids and Radio, Newark 2, New 
Jersey. 

Ss 68 


The University of Chicago Library is offering at 
cost doctoral and masters’ theses of the university 
on positive microfilm, with listing by division and 
in alphabetical order, and geography department 
doctoral dissertations in planographed form. For 
list of theses and prices, write: the University of 
Chicago Library, Department of Photographic Re- 
production, 5801 South Ellis Avenue—Box 132, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 


(Continued on page 295) 
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preserve valuable records . 
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designed for libraries z 
On the shelf and on loan, your rec- * 
ords get best protection from Demco 
Record Holders. Covers are sturdy . 
gray pressboard, with round corners | 
for extra wear. Backs are flatforeasy © 
lettering. Envelopes have side opening , 
to prevent records from slipping out. ., 
m 
e x 
all needed sizes < 
Complete selection includes 7”, 10”, > 
and 12” sizes for one to six records. ~- 
LP and 45 holders have extra binding. 
strip to mount original record jacket 9 
inside. Write for details and prices. 
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Look first in the Demco Catalog for the latest 4 
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Pra sea S00 ON A TRIRARIRMRBR 


eR OAS 


PROOF of the Charge is PRINTED 
on the Card by the 


Gaylord Book Charging Machine 





Sales for the first ten months of 1954 have 
doubled those of any previous year. 

Enjoy this extra Assistant in your library for 
LESS than 20 cents a day! 

A free copy of the Charging Machine Brochure 
is yours for the asking! 


lord Bros.n. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. @ = STOCKTON, CALIF. 

















Just Published 


Putting Knowledge to Work 





1954 








SUBJECT HEADINGS 
FINANCIAL LIBRARIES 


Prepared by a Committee of the Financial Division of 
Special Libraries Association, Janet Bogardus, chairman. 
Any library containing material in the financial field will 
need this valuable list of subject headings prepared by a 
group of experts from financial libraries. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 








FOR 


100 Pages $5.00 


31 East Tenth Street 
New York 3, New York 
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(Continued from page 293) 

“You're Invited,” the 23-page Idaho State Col- 
lege Library handbook, including floor plans of the 
new library building in addition to material on 
such subjects as rules, finding and checking out 
books, using reference books and periodicals, and 
use of special collections, is nniiskio to librarians 
for 10 cents in stamps. Address Idaho State Col- 
lege Library, Pocatello, Idaho. 


Ss 8 

The 1955 edition of the 64-page Annotated List 
of Books for Supplementary Reading (kinder- 
garten-9th grade) is offered without charge to 
librarians and educators who request it on official 
letterhead. The catalog, which includes an index, 
presents a selected list of 1,000 children’s books 
from more than 40 publishers, arranged by topics 
and school grade levels. Requests should be ad- 
dressed to: Children’s Reading Service, 1078 
St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, New York. 


Ss 6 

The “Junior Reviewers Catalog of the Best Books 
for Children,” edited by Jean Poindexter Colby, 
groups 1,500 of what it calls the “most enjoy- 
able and worthwhile children’s books of the last 
30 years” by ages. It is indexed and annotated and 
has a special classics section. A sample copy may 
be ordered at 50 cents from Junior Reviewers, 241 
Greenwood Street, Newton Centre 59, Massachu- 


setts. 
s 6 


WHAT OUR 
READERS THINK 
(Continued from page 290) 


Christian Books Exhibit 


To the Editor: 

Nearly 1,000 people saw the “One Thousand 
Years of Christian Books’ exhibit presented re- 
cently in the library on the occasion of the second 
World Council of Churches meeting in Evanston, 
Illinois. The exhibit traced the history of printing 
from the ninth century to the present by the show- 
ing of religious books, manuscripts, and fragments. 

An exceedingly rare group of items was assem- 
bled for the exhibit, including a leaf of the Con- 
stance Missal, believed by many to be the oldest 
printed book, and a complete Gutenberg New 
Testament. Other notable exhibits were several 
early German Bibles and a copy of the first Bible 
printed in North America, an edition translated into 
an Indian dialect by John Eliot, a clergyman of the 
early seventeenth century and known as ‘‘the apostle 
to the Indians." This is the second book ever 
printed in the United States, preceded only by the 
Bay Psalm Book. 

The Oxford Lectern Bible and the Bible de- 
signed for the World Publishing Company by Bruce 
Rogers, America’s most famous typographer, were 
included as examples of the dignity and beauty to 
be attained in modern printing of religious books. 

By special arrangement, Bruce Rogers designed a 
catalog of the whole exhibit, which was available 
to the public and may be obtained, while the issue 
lasts, from the college public relations office at 50 
cents each. 

MarTHA Biccs, Librarian 
Lake Forest College 
Lake Forest, Illinois 
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W. S. HEINMAN 


Imported Books 
400 E. 72nd St. © New York 21 





Specialties: 


Architecture and City Planning 

Foreign and Technical Dictionaries 

Foreign Children's Books 

Importation of specific titles 

Books from Inaia, Pakistan, Ceylon and 
New Zealand 


Broese van Groenou 
Wood preservation during the last 50 
years $10 
Lenk & Boerner 
Engl.-Ger./Ger.-Engl. Techn. Dic. for the 
Basic Industries 2 vs. $25 
Manoha, G., ed. 
Paris (New photographs & text) $3 
Ponti, G. 


(Editor of magazine “Domus”) 
Expressions $7.50 


Varossieau, W. W. 
Forest products research and industries in 
the U.S. I 

















AVALON BOOKS 


With Plasti-Kleer* Library Jackets 


CALLING DOCTOR MERRYMAN 
by Margaret Howe 

SEVEN MEN FOR NELDA 
by Joan Sargent 

LOBO BRAND 
by Oscar J. Friend 


January 


DOCTOR JANE 

by Adeline McElfresh 
THE TERRIFIC TIMOTHYS 

by Margaret Parsons Drake .. $2.50 
A GUNMAN RODE NORTH 

by William Hopson 





At All Dealers 


AVALON BOOKS 
22 East 60th Street New York 22, N. Y. 


Canadian Representatives: 
THE RYERSON PRESS, TORONTO 
* Registered Trade-Mark, Library Service, inc. 














COMPLETELY 
DIFFERENT 


MAKES COPIES ON NON-SENSITIZED PAPERS 





The sensational Kodak Verifax Printer — 
distributed nationally by Recordak —le's 
you make 3 copies of a letter in 1 minute 
for less than 4¢ each. 
You copy your office records on non-sensitized 
paper; and you get 3 or more copies from 
each sheet of Verifax matrix paper. Also, you 
expose the document to be copied only once! 

Anyone can operate the Verifax printer 
after a few minutes’ instruction. And under 
your present room lighting. 

Your savings in retyping costs alone will 
soon exceed the surprisingly low price—$240. 


copying saves 
wherever there’s paper work 


. see for yourself without the slightest obliga- 
tion. Prompt service from any one of Recordak’s 
29 offices. 

——— MAIL COUPON TODAY. — — ... 





Recordak Corporation 

(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Co.) ae 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. = 
Gentlemen: Please send me free Verifax folder and 
address of nearest Recordak office. 





Name 


Company 





Address 





City State— 


SRECORDORK 


Price quoted is subject to change without notice, 
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Meetings 
Courses 


Workshops 





Last spring, a substantial library book allotment 
for elementary public schools of Duval County, 
Florida, created a demand for help in schools that 
lacked professionally trained librarians. Principals, 
PTA members, and overworked teachers were cry- 
ing for help. 

Librarians, under the direction of the coordinator 
of the curriculum bureau, came to the rescue. A 
steering committee composed of professional librar- 
ians formulated plans for a four-day workshop to 
take place in Jacksonville during the pre-planning 
period prior to the formal opening of school. The 
workshop opened on August 17, with forty-nine 
elementary principals, clerks, teachers, and parents 
registered for simplified courses in book selection, 
book processing and book mending. 

Book selection was confined to learning how to 
use the Children’s Catalog and how to organize 
orders systematically for purchase. P slips were 
used as order cards, and orders were compiled. 
New books were opened, accessioned, and marked. 
Classification numbers were accepted from the 
Children’s Catalog, and P slips were made into 
shelf list cards. Books were mended with plastic 
paste and mystic tape. Double stitched binding was 
also done without a book press. Magazines were 
reinforced with mystic tape. 

Each person received four hours in each course 
Classes did not exceed four to an instructor. In 
structors were high school, junior high school, and 
elementary librarians. 

Other librarians were instructors in the audio- 
visual program. Approximately fifty people, di- 
vided into committees, attended this section of the 
workshop. Committee work consisted of preview- 
ing films and filmstrips, working on qualifications 
for an operator's card, and recommendations fo 
films and filmstrips in areas where this material 
was lacking. Panels discussed the use and value of 
audio-visual materials. 

Both sections of the workshop were brought to- 
gether by fifteen-minute social breaks and by gen 
eral meetings in the assembly hall which included 
group reports, panel discussions, and guest speak- 


ers. 
a 6 


Officers of the Iowa Library Association for 1955 
are: 
eer walinee M. Hovde, Luther College Library, De 
cora. 
VICE-PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT-ELECT—Frank T. Milligan, 
trustee, Jefferson 
SECRETARY—Mildred Smock, Public Library, Council Bluffs 
TREASURER—Jack Tillson, High School Library, Boone 


Officers of the Colorado Library Association are: 


PresipeNt—Catherine Gates, 
County Library, Greeiey 

VicE-PRESIDENT AND PResIDENT- ELECT 
ion, librarian, Colorado A. x M. College 

SECRETARY——Inez Callaway, librarian, 
stration Hospital, Grand Junction 


a G. Hodg 
*t. Collins 
V Ladle, Admin 


TREASURER—Lillian Cooper, catalog librarian, Univer- 


sity of Colorado, Boulder 
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assistant librarian, Weld 





Save up to 2¢ on every 
book borrowed 


Light budget ? Costs going up ? Staff 


overworked ? Here’s the answer— 
Recordak Photographic Book Charg- 


ing has returned substantial savings year 


after year in even the smallest libraries . . . 


bookmobiles, too. And no wonder— 


@ It lets you charge out books up to three times 
faster . . . and check them in faster, too. No 
more pencil wielding or rubber stamping. 

@ It eliminates the tedious slipping operation 
completely. The book card, after being photo- 
graphed with borrower’s card and transaction 
card, travels with the book. Thus, returned 
books are ready to be shelved immediately. 
Reserves are no problem. And you can check 


on overdue books faster, too. 
**Recordak” is a trade-mark 


Prices quoted are subject to change 
without notice. 


@ It gives you more time for creative library 
work . . . more time for management details. 
The whole town—starting with your local 
newspaper—will be lauding your progressive- 
ness. You should see the clippings sent to us 


by libraries from coast to coast. 


Start the New Year right. You can now rent 
a Recordak Junior Microfilmer for as little as 
$17.50 per month; buy one for as little as $450. 
And you can charge out 1000 books on just 60 
cents’ worth of film, processing charge included, 


Write today for com- 
plete details. Recordak 
Corporation (Subsidi- 
ary of Eastman Kodak 
Company) , 444 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 
7a. Y. 

















Will the bathing beauty replace the penguin? 


One of the coldest places on earth— 
Antarctica—long ago had a climate 
much like that of California today. 
Some scientists say Antarctica shows 
signs of warming up again, with 
“mild” summer days now climbing 
to only 20 degrees below zero. 


Exploring the Antarctic in World 
Book reveals many more fascinating, 
accurate facts about this little-known 
region. For instance, it boasts a 
flaming volcano more than 13,000 feet 
high. Ice capping the continent may 


be several thousand feet thick and 
under this frozen crust lie huge de- 
posits of coal. Equally exciting are 
other World Book articles on “Polar 
Exploration,” “Richard E. Byrd,” 
and “Penguin.” 


Adventure-minded patrons love 
armchair roaming in World Book. 
And interesting, horizon-widening 
articles are just one of the many 
reasons for World Book’s enviable 
reputation with America’s schools 
and libraries. 


World Book Encyclopedia 


Also publishers of Childcraft, America’s famous child development plan. 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois. 
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Standards for Libraries” 
By Amy Winslow 


| ig HAS NOT BEEN TEN YEARS since I heard 

a well known librarian, whose opinion I 
had always respected very highly, state that 
the public library was on its deathbed. She 
failed, I think, to read the signs of the times. 
Fortunately, most of us did not leave the 
sinking ship (forgive the mixture in meta- 
phors) and today I believe no one would 
make such a damning statement. 


There is certainly quite a lot of breath in 
the corpse and (to go on mixing metaphors ) 
perhaps the leaks in the hull are being re- 
paired. There is unquestionably a renewed 
impetus, which is due to many factors—to 
the Post-War Standards, the National Plan 
for Public Library Service, the Public Library 
Inquiry, the recent grants to the ALA for 
stimulation of adult education activity 
through libraries. But none of these things 
just happened—their impetus came from li- 
brarians and trustees all over the country who 
weren't dead at all, but were giving serious 
thought to the role of the public library in 
today’s world. 


We are more than ever aware that library 
service must be available to all. This goal— 
free public library service within easy reach 
of everyone in our country—is by no means 
new, but the feeling of urgency has been 
greatly intensified by the impelling need for 


* A talk given at the May 3, 1954 meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of New Jersey County Library Commissioners at 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

Amy Winslow is Director of the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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democracy to work now. It is on trial before 
the entire world. And democracy cannot 
work—it can only blunder—unless every citi- 
zen has the resources through which to 
formulate sound judgments. 

We all know that the fleeting, ephemeral 
impressions gained through our mass com- 
munication channels — radio, television, the 
daily press—are inadequate for the forming 
of balanced and reasoned opinion. Despite 
every effort to be objective, the complexity 
and the pressure of today’s events allow no 
reporter time to present a rounded picture, 
the whole truth. Elmer Davis in his recent 
book, But We Were Born Free, makes this 
point impressively in the chapter on “News 
and the Whole Truth.” Furthermore, today’s 
news report is buried in the garbage pail or 
in the oblivion of yesterday's words before 
the average citizen has time to assimilate. 


Importance of Books 


All this points up the importance of the 
book and the library in keeping us on an even 
keel in this complex a puzzling world. 
This conception of the essential and serious 
role of the public library, added to the know!- 
edge that the need is now, has lent added 
emphasis to the need for standards in every 
state and community. The solution of the 
urgent problem of supplying good library 
service to all lies perhaps in the answer to 
the question: What is adequate library serv- 
ice? Those who are aud with the respon- 
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sibility of doing a good library job in this 
country need answers to such questions as: 
What are we driving at? What do we want 
this particular public library to do and be? 
How good is our library now? How do we 
know when we approach the goal? What 
does it take to get there? 

A standard in any area is a measure which 
may be used in evaluating the adequacy or 
efficiency of the thing being measured. We 
have standards for consumers’ goods, stand- 
ards for assessing property, for physical and 
mental growth, for hospital buildings, for 
making nuts, bolts, and screws, for measur- 
ing efficiency of schools, for care of the aged 
and of dependent children, and so on ad in- 
finitum. anera plans for any sort of 
growth three steps have often been pointed 
out as essential: formulating standards of 
performance; measurement or inventory of 
the present situation in terms of those stand- 
ards; and making a plan for development in 
view of present deficiencies and agreed-upon 
goals. 


Essential Standards 


Library standards are essential for the prac- 
titioner (or administrator), for the govern- 
ing body (or board of trustees), and for the 
municipal or county authorities who control 
the money bags. The librarian needs the 
measuring device both for stimulation and 
as a common meeting ground with board 
members and with city or county officials; 
the board member needs the accepted stand- 
ard because he is not an expert—he wants a 
measurement intelligible to a layman which 
will enable him to evaluate achievement and 
deficiencies. To the taxing authority, the mys- 
teries of library procedures and library lingo 
are much more remote and the common 
meeting ground again is important. 


Need for Standards 


The need for standards and the formula- 
tion of ecceptable ones have occupied the at- 
tention of librarians for more than half a 
century. As long ago as 1894 the University 
of the State of New York issued minimum 
standards for libraries. In 1916 the Ameri- 
can Library Association appointed a commit- 
tee to study standards for libraries and certi- 
fication of librarians. The latter type of 
standard (i.e., certification) occupied most 
of the committee’s attention, but the need 
for a broader study was obviously felt. In 
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1921 a county library in Oregon devised a 
set of standards for its branches. By 1933 
the American Library Association had ham- 
mered out a set of standards for public li- 
braries and it was at this time that the famous 
(perhaps now infamous) $1 per capita stand- 
ard for minimum support was launched. 
These official standards were elaborated in 
the score card which was a feature of ‘‘Classi- 
fication and Pay Plans for Municipal Public 
Libraries,” issued by the American Library 
Association in 1939. Many individual states 
agg these years, largely through the activ- 
ity of the state library associations, formu- 
lated their own standards, sometimes inde- 
pendently, sometimes as adaptations of the 
national standards. 

At the beginning of the second World 
War, the National Resources Planning Board 
was interested in formulation of measuring 
devices as a part of its survey of national re- 
sources. It provided financial assistance to 
the American Library Association for devel- 
opment of a much more ambitious statement 
of library standards than existed at that time. 
“Post-War Standards for Public Libraries’ 
was the result—the product of the Post-War 
Planning Committee with Carleton B. Joeckel 
as chairman, and a group of more than two 
dozen librarians from all over the country 
serving as consultants. This appeared in 1943 
and has exerted a wide influence ever since. 

One finds here and there a certain skepti- 
cism of standards or reluctance to accept 
them. My old boss, Dr. Joseph L. Wheeler, 
was never one to mince words and he once 
stated that the chief obstacles in the way of 
adopting standards were inertia (the tend- 
ency to leave things as they are) and self- 
satisfaction or dislike of accepting the ideas 
of others. 


Another explanation may still be a confu- 
sion of “standards” with “standardization.” 
Back in the early '20’s there was lively debate 
and altercation among librarians on this ques- 
tion of standards, most of it growing out of 
a fear of uniformity, of forcing into a com- 
mon mold. I hope this confusion is now a 
thing of the past, and that there is general 
acceptance of the idea that a “standard” is 
simply an attainable goal—a spur toward a 
better library, and not an instrument for 
standardizing libraries. 

One other obstacle to the acceptance of 
standards is perhaps related to inertia—that 
is the fact that good standards are often dis- 
couraging to the se library. I rather like 
what one Illinois librarian said in connection 
with the Post-War Standards: she was glad 
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the standards seemed “hopelessly high,” 
since she preferred to reach for a star instead 
of a tree-top. Or as Daniel H. Burnham, the 
American architect and city planner, once 
said: 

Make no little plans; they have no magic to stir 
men’s blood, and probably themselves will not be 
= Make big plans; aim high in hope and 
work. 


Criticisms of Standards 


There are, however, well founded criti- 
cisms of present national library standards. 
Most of the standards are quantitative rather 
than qualitative—quantitative measurements 
based on norms of good library practice 
throughout the country. These become 
quickly out-dated, and in the interim offer 
little impetus to libraries which have already 
achieved a high level of service. They may 
actually operate as a hindrance to superior 
institutions which are not content to stand 
still. Moreover, much library service is in- 
tangible and cannot be judged on the basis 
of quantity or numerical results. 

However, qualitative standards are diffi- 
cult to devise and to apply. Attempts to state 
standards qualitatively usually result in such 
terms as sufficient, well administered, ade- 
quately staffed, service to all, etc—leaving 
interpretation of these terms to the judgment 
ata of those who will plan big, but per- 

aps, alas, to the inert and self-satisfied. 

One criticism, mentioned above, of the 
“Post-War Standards,” which were published 
in 1943, is that they are rapidly becoming out 
of date. Much of our postwar library think- 
ing has been directed toward the solution of 
the problem which has perplexed us for so 
long—how to place good library service 
within reach of the 30,000,000 people in this 
country who now find it inaccessible or totally 
ineffective. Much planning on the state level 
is under way, and much of it is being directed 
toward organization on a regional basis. 
California and the Pacific Northwest (with 
five states involved) are talking of ‘‘systems’’ 
of libraries, which look toward a cooperative 
type of organization that would not eliminate 
local control, but would centralize many of 
the technical aspects of library work, would 
pool the resources of an entire area, establish 
new outlets, and bring the strength of united 
effort to this long unsolved problem. The 
standards being worked out are for the im- 
provement of the total public library service 
in a wide area, rather than for a particular 
library. 
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Wisconsin, New York, New Jersey, Mary- 
land are examples of other states which are 
attacking the problem of library service for 
all. Each goes about the planning in a dif- 
ferent way, and each comes up with a differ- 
ent answer, but all are finding “Post-War 
Standards’’ inadequate—too much directed at 
the individual library rather than at larger 
areas which include rural populations and 
sparsely settled territory. 

A new ALA committee has recently been 
appointed, with Lowell Martin as chairman, 
to revise the “Post-War Standards.” This 
committee will undoubtedly try to make 
progress toward a better defnition of quali- 
tative standards and to produce at the same 
time a practical set of standards which will 
serve as spur and goal for the good library 
as well as the poor, and also for the newer 
developments along regional lines. 

It is a well recognized fact that standards 
cannot stand still—that they, as well as li- 
braries, must move forward. Although any 
set of national standards will always oe 
adaptation to the local situation — and by 
local I mean city, county, state, or region— 
the national standards should set the pace, 
should give us all something to shoot at. As 
was stated in the Introduction to “Post-War 
Standards”: 

No statements of standards should be permitted 
to freeze the patterns of library administration or 
service. The public library should be a dynamic 


agency, always seeking to adapt its activities to the 
changing needs of the people its serves. 





Thou shalt not! writes the librarian at the Ar- 
tesia, New Mexico, High School, isn’t the approach 
used in our high school concerning the much de- 
bated question of comics. They are very much 
here and are read; so we just want to be sure 
there’s plenty of other literary fare available for 
the comic book addict, NOW KIDS, WE ARE BUT- 
TIN’ IN TO SAY TOO MANY COMICS DON’T PAY 
was the resulting display—suggested by a maga- 
zine advertisement of several years ago. Materials 
used by the library assistant who designed the 
bulletin board were lettering guides and India ink 
for the slogan, poster paper and paint for the fence, 
green crepe paper for the grass, brown flocked 
paper and chalk for the figures, and comic books. 
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An Adult Education Program: Its First Wear 


By Helga H. Eason 


66k. SESSA, WHAT CAN WE DO? Last 

night le sat on the ledge around 
the wodhitiens ‘They stood up in the back 
and worried the projectionist. We turned 
people away at the lobby door, and they and 
their friends have been calling us all morn- 
ing. 

This request to our director stated one of 
the many wy which had to be solved 
last year, the first year of the Miami Public 
Library's adult education program. At first 
we felt we had nothing bu problems: the 
crowds waiting on the first floor for the 
opening of the auditorium doors disturbed 
the readers, as there were no doors between 
the lobby and the main library; the deaf 
people couldn't hear the speakers; the con- 
suls came late to the Latin American pro- 
grams and there were no seats left. 

Of course, the Miami Public Library really 
began doing adult education with the issuing 
of its first book in 1937. But an adult edu- 
cation program, in the present-day meaning 
of the phrase, was not begun until August 
1952. Before that date, the library was 
housed in various office buildings without 
auditoriums or even rooms in which discus- 
sion groups could be held. 

However, in 1951, a library building was 
completed which did include an auditorium. 
As soon as the library was running smoothly, 
two auditorium programs were begun. Both 
were experiments. Both were originated by 
department heads who felt such programs 
were needed. Both were staffed by library 
employees who volunteered their time and 
energy. Both were successful. 

The Miami Arts Quartet music series was 
organized and carried through by the head 
of extension services, who is himself a musi- 
cian. It consisted of four evenings of cham- 
ber music by a string quartet. The tickets 
were priced at $1.54 and, after the pro- 
grams’ expenses had been paid, remaining 
receipts were given to the musicians. 

I planned and directed the Florida Author 
Nights series as head of the community re- 
lations department, which includes the Flor- 
ida Author Collection (the cause of my in- 
terest in this program). The series consisted 
of five evenings on which authors spoke on 
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phases of writing and their experiences as 
writers. The authors enthusiastically gave 
their services and the program was free. 

We had no department doing public re- 
lations, so — in the newspapers was 
sparse for the author nights. However, the 
music series had excellent coverage as the 
music editors of the two papers were much 
interested. Fliers advertising the author 
nights were posted in the library and dis- 
tributed to teachers of creative writing in 
the city, to the Audubon Society and the 
Chamber of Commerce. Letters were sent to 
a mailing list for the music series. 

In spite of this hit-and-miss publicity, we 
had good crowds and excellent follow-up 
requests for more music and more author 
programs. 

Dr. Frank B. Sessa, director of the li- 
brary, feeling that the experiment was a suc- 
cess, organized an adult education depart- 
ment which was also assigned public rela- 
tions, displays, and the Florida Author Col- 
lection. The library board set the policy that 
all programs should be free, as the library 
is a public institution. 

From the beginning, the programs were 
varied and interesting. The library and the 
Music Teachers Association cosponsored the 
annual Composers’ Night, during which 
prize-winning compositions were played by 
the composers or by musicians of their 
choice. Manuscripts of compositions that 
have won prizes in previous years were also 
displayed with many of our music books as 
our contribution to National Music Week. 
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A young composer and teacher at the Uni- 
versity of Miami, assisted by singers, instru- 
mentalists, and laymen who enjoy music, 
presented a music appreciation series called 
“Music and You.” A lively discussion by 
the audience followed. 

“Music at Noon,” on which classical rec- 
ords are played for one and one-half hours, 
has received excellent publicity. Its audience 
is small but very vocal. In order to allow 
more people to enjoy the music, in coopera- 
tion with the City of Miami Recreation Divi- 
sion, “Music at Noon” is presented in the 
bandshell in Bayfront Park, a few steps from 
the library. Now the music is enjoyed by 
hundreds of residents and visitors. 

From the first, many organizations hoped 
to use our auditorium. At first we rented it 
for programs but, after six months, we were 
presenting so many programs that we were 
forced to restrict it to our own use. The 
same situation occurred with exhibits. Sev- 
eral were held but there was a conflict, as 
many people wished to see the exhibits when 
our programs were in progress; this of 
course, was impossible. Frustration resulted, 
especially for those who came from neigh- 
boring cities. Therefore, with regret, all ex- 
hibits not connected with library programs 
are refused. 

One of our most popular cosponsored 
programs is presented in cooperation with 


the Alianza Interamericana. Each month a 
different country is honored. Outstanding 
speeches, movies, singing, and dancing are 
presented to enthusiastic audiences. Pub- 
licity for this program is worked out jointly 
by the Alianza and the Library for English 
and Spanish newspapers, and materials for 
fascinating exhibits are loaned by Alianza 
members. On the night of the program, one 
of the library staff takes tickets as usual. 
With him is an Alianza member who greets 
the guests and escorts the important person- 
ages to a reserved section. Therefore, the 
Alianza members are serving as ushers and 
seats are being reserved for important per- 
sonages at this program only. 

We have shown two film programs: 
“Around the World in 12 Days” and “Let's 
Go—.” As our rental budget is very low, 
the first series was almost entirely free travel 
films sponsored by the air lines, bus lines, 
and railroads. The second series included 
films rented from several university film col- 
lections, as well as from local film renting 
companies. Many categories were included 
in the “Let’s Go” series: “Let’s Go to the 
Art Gallery,” ‘Lets Go Behind the Scenes,” 
“Let’s Go to the Ball Game,’ “Let’s Go 
Ridin’ and Ropin’”’. Tourists were our first 
patrons, but the residents became interested 
in our excellent summer-fall series and are 
now a large part of every audience. 
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The movie programs presented our biggest 
problem. The codon composed mainly of 
older people and of families, came early, 
milled around in the lobby, talked. The 
resulting noise prevented concentration by 
readers and caused many complaints. We 
tried several solutions. We required free 
tickets; then, we used other entrances. The 
first night the rear loading entrance was 
tried, the librarian was pushed farther and 
farther back by the eager crowd until she 
was flat against the elevator wall. Next, the 
fire stairs were tried. For several weeks the 
audience came up through that labyrinth. 
Of course, there were many complaints about 
coming in the back door, and though we 
labelled the door auditorium entrance, 
neither the public nor the staff felt very 
happy about it. 





Paul D. Perez 
Inter-American Group Entertains 


Luckily, after several months, we were 
given glass doors to separate the lobby from 
the library proper. Now, the line forms out- 
side (there a guard takes the tickets), goes 
into a corridor made by posts connected with 
ropes, which branches off up the stairs and 
into the elevator. 

We meet our guests at the door of the 
auditorium and give them brochures. They 
talk to us, give their suggestions and their 
complaints, they tell us how much they like 
or dislike our dresses. Someone stays outside 
the auditorium during and after the program 
to listen to su ions, praise, cobialeieds 

I work at all of our programs, serving as 
hostess for the library, welcoming the audi- 
ence, and making short, informal introduc- 
tory talks before the picture and during in- 
termission. I tell about future programs, 
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greet the tourists as well as the residents, 
and try to set the mood. This was begun 
first to offset the resentment engendered by 
walking up the fire stairs, but it is now a 
permanent part of the programs. I also in- 
troduce all chairmen or anyone presenting 
programs, except at the Alianza programs. 

We sponsored a monthly series of Ama- 
teur Film Productions. The man who sug- 
gested and programmed the series is a mem- 
ber of the local Movie-Makers and has many 
national contacts. He showed films from all 
over the country, as well as his own ‘Land 
in the Sky,” a film about North Carolina 
which we have shown four times in the last 
two years, for which we always have many 


—s 

e Florida Author Nights, the program 
that was tried out as an experiment in 1952, 
was continued. Twelve programs were given 
between November and May, including writ- 
ers who sell words in any media. Therefore, 
we included two newspaper women who do 
feature articles; a writer for commercial 
radio, and the winner of two Dr. Christian 
awards; a script-writer for movies especially 
made for television; a playwright, a pro- 
ducer-director, and a composer, all of whom 
were working on a play to be produced at a 
local theater. Theodore Pratt (Barefoot 
Mailman) and two local actors read from 
scenes of his pageant about Florida; Vivian 
Laramore Rader, poet laureate of Florida, 
and several other nationally known poets, 
including Violet McDougal, first poet lau- 
reate of Oklahoma, read their poetry to 
deeply moved audiences. 

Philip Wylie (Generation of Vipers) 
talked to a packed house about why he writes 
as he does. Zachary Ball (Piney) appeared 
with his fourteen-year-old son, who has won 
two short story awards, and talked about the 
trials and tribulations of a short story writer. 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas (Everglades, 
Rivers of Grass) talked of writing about 
Florida. Gilbert Maxwell (Sleeping Trees) 
and Sara Jenkins (Brand New Parson) dis- 
cussed the obligations of a novelist to his 
reader. 

The series has been very well received by 
the public. Attendance figures are far higher 
than anticipated and the discussions follow- 
ing the authors’ presentations have been 
stimulating. 


Other Programs 


The Lithuanian Alliance, during a pro- 
gram of singing, dancing, and speeches, pre- 
sented the library with an initial gift of $50 
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worth of Lithuanian books, to which they 


“= adding. 

the library is a preview center for the 
Film Council of America, films are shown 
monthly to delegates from organizations. 
The interest in these showings has grown 
slowly but has aroused so much enthusiasm 
that the chairman of the audio-visual com- 
mittee of the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
worked with us on a brochure for which the 
Jaycees paid. These have been sent by mail 
to two-hundred fifty organizations and have 
been distributed by the Jaycees to many 
more. This project has also sparked the for- 
mation of a Film Council of Miami which 
hopes to sponsor not only showings of movie 
classics but also a catalog of films available 
in the community, and other projects which 
the Miami Public Library cannot attempt be- 
cause of lack of staff. 

A Great Books Discussion Group met dur- 
ing the season, attended by an average of 
thirty-five people including residents and a 
number of tourists and winter visitors. 

Librarians, as always, responded to the 
call for book reviews and talks about library 
services ; they took part in discussions at or- 
ganizations such as the YWCA, PTA’s, and 
at churches; and they appeared on radio and 
television. Requests were filled quickly from 
the department's file of staff members who 
were willing to give talks and book reviews. 
Staff members also served as consultants with 
community groups working out adult educa- 
tion programs. 

None of these librarians are specifically 
trained for this type of work but often the 
talks are excellent. However, if the Adult 
Education Section of the Public Libraries 
Division of the American Library Associa- 
tion would work out practical manuals on 
giving book reviews and talks about library 
services, leading discussion groups based on 
books, films, and records, it would be per- 
forming a much needed service. 

The library has sponsored a weekly fifteen- 
minute radio program for more than a year. 
Answers to questions from the listening au- 
dience, a thumbnail sketch of a Miamian 
who has made constructive contributions to 
the community, and a forecast of the next 
week's activities were (and are) broadcast 
every Saturday morning at 11:30 on WIoD. 

We also presented a TV program to show 
what educational television would be like; 
our children’s librarian spoke about our sum- 
mer stamp club and a professor at the Uni- 
versity talked about stamp collecting. 

Many single auditorium programs were 
sponsored by the Miami Public Library. A 
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lecture on Daumier, and one on plays in 
postwar Germany, both with excellent slides, 
were given by Dr. Hans Rothe of the Uni- 
versity of Miami, who has a huge collection 
of Daumier prints and who had just returned 
from a year’s study in Germany (he had di- 
rected for years for Max Reinhardt). A 
friend of one of our amateur film makers 
stopped by on his way to the South Seas to 
show and discuss an extraordinary film that 
he had made as he travelled the world. 


Rewards of Adult Education 


These are some of our experiences in our 
first year of an adult education program, 
which has snowballed because of exceptional 
cooperation from the community in provid- 
ing not only program —— but qual- 
ity and quantity audiences. We would like 
to present other series, such as “‘live’’ music 
sea errant however, much as we regret it, a 
ew single programs and our present series 
are about all that we can manage with our 
present staff, although we have just added a 
weekly lecture on “A Layman’s Method of 
Landstape Design’’—which had to be given 
two days a week as the first session crowd 
was so huge. 

Well-organized programs, with even ade- 
quate publicity and displays, take a great deal 
of time. We feel that a few done well are 
preferable to many sloppily handled. How- 
ever, it is hoped that sometime soon we can 
sponsor or cosponsor discussion groups based 
on books, films, or records, and add other 
stimulating programs. All library work is 
rewarding and stimulating, but none is more 
so than adult education. Moreover, it’s fun! 
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How Special Is the Industrial Library? 


By Samuel Sass 


Her CAN YOU STAND working in an in- 

dustrial library? Isn’t it stifling to be 
so limited in subject coverage? These are 
questions I have been asked by fellow librar- 
ians who have had no direct contact with in- 
dustrial libraries and whose general impres- 
sion seems to be that such libraries are so 
strictly limited in subject matter that they 
tend to place the librarian in a kind of intel- 
lectual strait jacket. It is the object of this 
paper to demonstrate that although the in- 
dustrial library is a special library it is not so 
circumscribed and restricted as is generally 
believed. 

The important thing to keep in mind is 
that an industrial library is specialized in the 
sense that its activities are directed at a rela- 
tively specialized goal. That goal may be the 
manufacture of a product or line of products, 
or the furnishing of a service. Thus, a library 
may be part of an industrial enterprise manu- 
facturing chemicals or steel or electrical 
equipment or foods or electric power. In any 
of these organizations the library’s function 
is to aid in manufacturing the product or 
providing the service involved. The library 
is specialized in that it is not a ‘‘general” 
library but acquires only those materials and 
engages only in those activities which con- 
tribute toward the objectives of the organiza- 
tion of which it is a part. However, limiting 
its function in this manner does not mean 
that the subject matter covered by such a 
library is necessarily limited to a highly spe- 
cialized subject field. To demonstrate this 
point I shall use as an example the industrial 
library I know best—the William Stanley 
Library of the General Electric Company 
Transformer Division. 

This library serves a plant manufacturing 
a highly specialized line of electrical equip- 
ment—power and distribution transformers. 
Superficially, one would expect such a library 
to be concerned exclusively with the subject 
of electrical engineering. True, this subject 
has important representation, but it may 
come as a surprise to some that the library 
also contains books and periodicals on such 
seemingly far removed subjects as botany, 
geology, paper, meteorology, and wasps. 


Samuel Sass is Librarian of the William Stanley Library, 
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View of the William Stanley Library 


This diversification is due, of course, to the 
fact that the personnel who use the library 
are concerned not only with the final product 
manufactured, but also with the basic scien- 
tific principles on which the theory and de- 
sign of the product are based, as well as with 
the peste a and processes used in making 
it. For the curious, let it be said here that 
wasps are not an essential component of 
transformers. 

In order to cover the basic sciences, the 
library has extensive collections in physics, 
chemistry, mathematics, metallurgy, me- 
chanical engineering, chemical engineering, 
and of course electrical engineering. The 
diversity of fields the library must cover in 
order to supply literature on every material 
used in the plant can best be illustrated by 
the following partial list of materials which 
are of interest in the plant operations: steel, 
copper, tin, resins, oil, wood, diamond, glass, 
aluminum, rubber, paper, cotton, asbestos, 
paint, adhesives, mica, ceramics, silver, brass. 

Intensive research on any one of these mate- 
rials may lead the library to acquisitions in 
fields rather remote from electrical engineer- 
ing. The research worker in the field of 
insulating papers, for example, is interested in 
the ultimate source of paper—the tree; thus 
the library has books on dendrology. Similar- 
ly, the ceramics expert is interested in clays, 
with the resulting interest in geology. Count- 
less other examples can be given to illustrate 
this phenomenon of diversification in a special 

(Continued from page 308) 
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Sources of Local Information 
By Pauline Willis 


NE OF THE MOST ELUSIVE kinds of in- 
formation for the high school librarian 
to locate is the so-called “local information.” 
Why is this information so elusive? First 
of all, most of it is not in printed form. That 
which is printed is not listed in the usual 
book selection aids since it is so local in theme 
and content. Above all it is so varied in form 
and content. 


It is a common experience, which usually 
proves embarrassing, for the librarian to be 
asked to supply information regarding local 
facts—only to find that although such infor- 
mation is thought of as common knowledge, 
no actual written, factual material that can be 
presented to the student is at hand. Actually, 
we as librarians must accept the responsibility 
for gathering this type of information in 
order that we may supply pictorial, historical 
and statistical data concerning our school, 
city, county, and state. The question arises, 
how then do we go about finding such mate- 
rial ? 


Information About the School 


Quite frequently the librarian is called 
upon to supply facts concerning the school’s 
founders, former principals, outstanding 
donors to various funds, scholarships, and 
awards. The librarian is also expected to 
know the dates of outstanding events in the 
school’s history, tenures of past principals, 
enrollment figures, et cetera. 


Although the average high school librarian 
may not keep complete files of periodicals, 
she might well keep complete fies of the 
school paper. Facts usually found in the 
school handbook, such as the school colors, 
song, motto, philosophy, and objectives, 
should be kept on file for ready reference if 
the school does not publish a handbook. 


Sources of school information include: 


The school paper 

Local newspapers 

Administrators and/or heirs of estates, who 
can usually furnish biographical information re- 
garding outstanding citizens no longer living 

Social, civic, and fraternal organizations, 
which are frequently able to supply biographical 
information concerning their members 
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County school board minutes, annual reports, 
and surveys, which are a valuable source of in- 
formation for the school library 

The registrar, secretary, clerk, principal or 
teachers of long standing service of individual 
schools, who can often supply reliable statisti- 
cal information concerning a school. 


City and County Information 


Here again our information has to be 
gleaned from local sources instead of through 
regular book selection aids. Trips to the local 
book stores unearth local lore that might not 
be of sufficient national. interest to be listed 
in the usual dealers’ catalogs. Keep an eagle's 
eye for the local papers that feature articles 
of temporary or permanent interest and main- 
tain a clipping file of such information 
labeled as to source and date. 


Among sources of city and county infor- 
mation are: 


Surveys, reports and other publications for 
the following departments of the city: 
Fire Department 
Civil Service Board 
Engineering Department 
Recreation Department 
Surveys and reports and other publications of 
the following de ents of the county: 
County Agricultural Agents 
Board of Public Instruction 
Public Welfare Department 
County Health Clinic 
Fire Department 
Home Demonstration Agents 
Health Department 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations Courts 
State and County Occupational License De- 
partments 
Professional Associations such as the County 
Medical Association 
Foundations, such as the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis (County Chapter) 
Historical Societies 
Memoirs of pioneer citizens, oftimes privately 
printed 
Local Telephone Directory 
Urban League 


Information About the State 


Information regarding the state is not too 
elusive and quite frequently books can be 
found in our standard book selection aids. 
However, much valuable information regard- 
ing the state is lost to us because we do not 
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lore other sources. Some valuable sources 
are listed below: 

Surveys, annual reports and other publications 
from the following state boards and commis- 
sions: 

State Advertising Commission 
State Agricultural Marketing Board 
Council for the Blind 
Budget Commission 
Citizens Committee on Education 
Citrus Commission 
Board of Conservation 
Board of Education 
Everglades National Park Commission 
Board of Health 
Board of Forestry and Parks 
Board of Vocational Education 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
State Library Board 
Milk Commission 
t of Public Safety 

Florida Industrial Commission 

© of Commerce 
Civilian Defense 
University Extension Service 


Coordinating Library and 
Community Resources 


The librarian, then, must be ever alert to 
find and use information which is called 
“local information.” The clipping file will 
be in constant use and should be well organ- 
ized for smooth service. Most of the material 
supplied by the city, county, and state depart- 
ments is free or inexpensive and can be had 
on request. The public library, state library 
board, and university extension service are al- 
ways eager and willing to supply informa- 
tion. It is up to us to write and find what is 
available. 

The high school librarian can plan field 
trips to the public library to explore its possi- 
bilities. A file should be kept of available 
consultants from community organizations 
who will act as a source of first hand infor- 
mation. Museums, social agencies such as 
Boy and Girl Scouts, hospitals, juvenile 
courts, and Parents-Teachers groups are able 
to supply such consultants. 


Know Your Community 


The best advice for any librarian is: know 
your community, that is the school, city, 
county, and state. Know how your commu- 
nity works. Be able to evaluate every source 
of information concerning your community. 
Seek to acquire it and arrange for its effec- 
tive use. By so doing, you will balance your 
ledger from the red of embarrassment to the 
black of assurance. 
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HOW SPECIAL 
IS THE INDUSTRIAL LIBRARY ? 
(Continued from page 306) 


library. Not only does research on materials 
contribute in this direction. Other factors are 
also involved. For example, since protection 
against lightning is of paramount importance 
in the design of transformers, a continuous 
program of research on lightning phenomena 
is in progress; this activity creates a need for 
literature on meteorology. It is also important 
to know under what climatic conditions a 
transformer will have to operate, so geo- 
gtaphic and climatological sources must be 
available. The wasps mentioned above illus- 
trate a foray into even more unusual areas, A 
utility company reported that wasps were 
building nests where they were interfering 
with the operation of transformers. The re- 
search man assigned the problem wanted to 
know about the habits of wasps and the li- 
brary obtained the necessary books for him. 


The Rest of the Story 


The variety of literature necessary for sci- 
entific research is only part of the story. In 
addition, the library provides published in- 
formation on all other activities related to the 
running of an industrial plant. It has material 
on factory management, employee relations, 
purchasing, accounting, economic conditions, 
and other subjects of interest to plant manage- 
ment. It also participates in educational pro- 
grams so that it supplies collateral reading for 
science courses as well as for more general 
courses such as economics or public speaking. 


An industrial library which is really doing 
its job becomes the central source for all kinds 
of information. It is called on to answer gen- 
eral reference questions no different from 
those asked in a public or college library. 
Thus it must have a good basic reference col- 
lection including the usual encyclopedias, dic- 
tionaries, handbooks, directories, atlases, and 
similar material found in any good library. It 
also has the standard bibliographic tools essen- 
tial to the efficient functioning of a library. 
Some industrial libraries even have fiction and 
other kinds of purely recreational reading. In 
short, the industrial library is a “special’’ li- 
Po only in that it has a special job to do; it 
need not be, and in most cases it is not, re- 
erg to any one highly specialized subject 

eld. 
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A Local History Collection in the Library 


By Bessie Martin 


HETHER because of a new social con- 

sciousness, a new position of world re- 
sponsibility, or a coming-of-age, there seems 
to be a growing interest in local history in 
this country. Local history has the appeal of 
the familiar, the fascination of the old, and 
the charm of pride in the community. 

Local history is important. It bears to na- 
tional history the relation of part to whole, 
of leaves to book. Its subject is the lives of 
so-called ‘‘ordinary men’ who are the real 
foundation of democracy. Local history em- 
phasizes social and economic life, precisely 
like newer historical writings in the national 
field. Since local history, like charity, begins 
at home, in “our own back-yard,” it is the 
proper starting point on the road to national 
and international history. The study of local 
history may be the beginning of historical- 
mindedness with its clear perception and its 
long patience. 

The local history collection in the library 
may serve as a laboratory for research in 
which students may become acquainted with 
the materials from which history is written. 
It offers practice in evaluation of sources, 
teaches caution in making conclusions, and 
emphasizes the need of a variety of materials 
for generalization. Such a study of the mate- 
rials of local history gives students a sense of 
the reality of national history and adds vivid- 
ness and freshness to understanding. The 
local history collection helps students to iden- 
tify themselves with their community and to 
resolve to be good citizens of it. It encourages 
the fine art of appreciation 

The local history collection in the library 
serves the adults of the community in the 
preservation of materials, in the inventory of 
resources, and in making them available. It 
is a good way to create interest on the part of 
the community and to arouse a feeling of 
local pride. The local history collection serves 
good public relations. 

Occasionally, the local collection may serve 
individuals with special interests—historians 
interested in local history, writers and film 
producers in search of local color or themes, 
social service workers in need of certain in- 
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formation, genealogists looking for a date or 
a name, and persons charged with anniversary 
celebrations. 

With such high purposes for a local collec- 
tion, the problem of what to collect is serious. 
To collect everything on the principle that 
the ephemera of today are the important docu- 
ments of tomorrow and so defy the judgment 
of the collector is advice to be carefully con- 
sidered and to be followed with limitations 
of housing, time, area, and cooperation. Col- 
lect what may be taken care of well. Collect 
what is old, that is written before 1880— 
usually the older, the more valuable—and 
much written since that date. Collect mate- 
rials in harmony with the plans of other local 
collections in the same area. 


What to Collect 


Materials about the place belong in the 
local collection. Materials about the place in- 
clude descriptions, surveys, and maps of its 
physical features—climate and rainfall, to- 
pography, rivers and lakes, soils and strata, 
timber and mineral resources. Maps and geo- 
detic surveys are especially valuable. Natural 
resources condition human resources. 
Materials about the people of a place 
belong in the local collection. Biographies of 
local leaders are valuable because the leaders 
of a community deserve remembrance for 
their contributions and offer examples of the 
qualities that make leaders. Materials about 
the so-called ‘plain man” are equally impor- 
tant because what plain men in the mass 
consider true may ; ala the course of 
movements and what they do does fix the 
character of the mores of the country. 
Materials about the institutions and organi- 
zations that groups of people set up are a 
kaleidoscopic picture of their life. Records 
of schools, hospitals, churches, clubs, news- 
papers, amusements show aspects of social 
and cultural life. Accounts of manufacturing, 
mining, farming, exchange, and transporta- 
tion show aspects of economic life. From 
such collections of records, for example, a 
series of histories of railroads, or of ghost 
towns, or of ghost academies might be writ- 
ten. Materials about aspects of life outside 
the institutional may be included, such as folk 
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songs and folk dances; folklore about the 
weather, superstitions and magic, heroes, and 
cures for diseases ; and folkways of courtship, 
dress, and amusements. 

Materials about these subjects may be 
found in many forms. Printed forms include: 
books and sections of books written about the 
place and its people, books written by natives 
or citizens, books printed in the place ; local 
newspaper files, single issues that are old or 
special, and clippings from periodicals ; pam- 
philets, broadsides, hospital records, trade re- 
pan telephone directories, and similar leaf- 

ets; maps, charts, and surveys; and prints 
and photographs. 

Manuscript forms are far more valuable in 
series, but the single manuscript may some- 
times supply a missing link. Church records, 
day s, account books of mills, planta- 
tions, and stores; diaries of travelers, of po- 
litical officers, and of plantation owners ; legal 
documents like land grants, deeds, bills of 
sale, may give new information or throw light 
on old. 

Assembling a local collection requires per- 
severance and ingenuity in personal contacts 
and in publicity campaigns. The cooperation 
of the press is essential. Requests for specific 
types of material may be made in the news- 
paper from time to time, followed by lists of 
materials received and of their donors and by 
stories contained in the materials. 

Local organizations such as the historical 
society, Friends of the Library, men’s clubs, 
women’s clubs, and various institutions may 
be enlisted to aid in the collection. Pupils 
and teachers in the school may make effective 
solicitations and serve as publicity agents. 
Teas, homecomings, anniversary celebrations 
are occasions for displays from the local col- 
lection. 


Specific Items 


These methods may secure gifts of mate- 
rials like letters, diaries, and account books, 
which the owner has no space for but disliked 
to destroy, or which he has considered of 
little value and intended to burn. Sometimes 
times permanent loans of material, like 
church records, may be made on condition 
that they be used by the donor when they are 
needed. 

Gifts and loans must be supplemented by 
purchase. Money is required for the purchase 
of books and other printed materials and may 
be used to pay for photostatic prints of im- 
portant documents and for the copying of cer- 
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tain pages of rare books, which cannot be 
acquired. 
Certain national societies may give infor- 

mation: 

American Association for State and Local 

History 
Old Sturbridge Village 
Sturbridge, Massachusetts 


American Folklore Society Inc. 
Bennet Hall, University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 


American Society of Church History 

520 Witherspoon Building 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
And the various state and county historical 
societies give information about materials. 


Housing ‘the Collection 


The success of a local collection depends 
largely — how it is kept. 

The ideal place for housing a local collec- 
tion is a special room. If a special room is not 
available, the collection should be placed to- 
gether in one corner of the library. 

Careful records of materials with donors 
should be kept. A single leaflet should be 
accessioned as if it were a book or manuscript. 
It is advisable to keep a separate accession list 
of prints and of photographs. 

ch piece of material should be classified 
by subject and should be cataloged on cards 
showing place, person, and subjects. Cards 
of different color may be used to differentiate 
the three kinds of information. The cards 
should identify the type of material, as map, 
print, manuscript, photostat of original ; 
should give the date, even of photographs 
and prints, and contain fuller information 
than ordinary catalog cards. In the local col- 
lection, parts of books and newspapers should 
be indexed. Scrapbooks, made of clippings 
from periodicals, should be indexed, classi- 
fied, and cataloged. 

As many of the materials are fragile, they 
require > Aas care. Maps should be placed 
in Manila envelopes and filed like atlases. 
Prints and photographs may he mounted and 
kept in flat ae Pamphlets and leaflets may 
be kept in a vertical file. Short documents 
and single letters may be placed in separate 
envelopes and filed in boxes or vertical files. 
In determining how the materials should be 
kept, the two chief principles are preservation 
and availability. 

A good local history collection may result 
in the preservation of valuable material, com- 
munity cooperation, improvement in citizen- 

(Continued on page 312) 
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Frequent Staff Meetings: A Valuable Policy 


By Joseph A. Ruef 


| penus have not fully realized the value 

of frequent and regular staff meetings. 
Some libraries never resort to them, while 
others do so but infrequently. 

I am not thinking here of departmental 
ineetings (which are important, to be sure), 
nor of meetings of only a segment of the pro- 
fessionals; I mean meetings at which all 
professional staff members, as far as geo- 
gtaphically and physically begin are 
present, and also meetings of the full, pro- 
fessional and clerical staff, whenever appro- 
priate. These staff meetings should represent 
a primary, and not an incidental, policy of a 
well governed institution. 


It will be claimed that if such meetings are 
held frequently they will be costly to the 
library in terms of production; also that such 
meetings might usurp functions which top 
administrators and middle management—the 
supervisors—are supposed to perform. It is 
my contention, however, that staff meetings, 
if properly conducted, will amply pay for 
themselves in terms of higher and better pro- 
duction. 

I also believe that such meetings fit in with 
the correct view on leadership—that effective 
leadership is not authoritarian and should not 
drop, unexplained, from the top, but should 
rather be a cooperative affair, a matter of 
teamwork, in which the leader is primarily 
a coordinator of collective effort. Arguments 
advanced against frequent staff meetings 
seem to be based on certain misconceptions, 
such as misinterpretation of the role of lead- 
ership and too narrow a view on staff pro- 
ductivity. 

There are several reasons why staff meet- 
ings should be called often, perhaps as often 
as once or twice a week, depending on the 
size and type of library. In the first place, 
these meetings will tend to raise morale and 
—since morale and productivity are inti- 
mately connected—productivity as well. Staff 
members should feel that the library is their 
team, and that they are important members 
of the team. They can acquire that feeling 
by being seriously encouraged to participate 
in the determination of the team’s purposes, 


and especially the methods to be employed 
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to achieve these purposes. Thus at staff meet- 
ings, the administrator should put on the 
agenda various policies and problems, and 
should encourage the staff members, no mat- 
ter what their rank may be, to ask questions 
and make contributions toward the elucida- 
tion of policies and the solution of problems. 

This active participation in decision- 
making on the part of staff members of all 
ranks fosters a feeling of importance, of con- 
tribution, a sense of belonging—all impor- 
tant factors in the make-up of morale. 

Staff meetings, since they are broadly edu- 
cational and informative, and provide 
chances for responsibility and decision- 
making, also constitute a training ground for 
gm and leadership. They temporarily 

reak down the insulating walls of depart- 
mentalization. They provide the specialists— 
reference librarians, catalogers, childrens’ li- 
brarians, circulation librarians, etc.—with the 
opportunity to learn about the work of others, 
to discuss policies of general interest, to par- 
ticipate in the process of decision-making, to 
deal with ideas and with human beings, to 
get insight into group work. As a result of 
meetings, participants may be appointed or 
elected to committees, where they will have 
further chances at leadership and responsi- 
bility. 


Leadership Needed 


Since leaders are usually chosen from the 
tanks of successful specialists, it is vital that 
specialists be given every opportunity to 
broaden their horizons and develop leader- 
ship qualities, so that they will be ready to 
assume positions which require broader, 
more general knowledge and attitudes. There- 
fore, librarians of all levels of the organiza- 
tional chart must be given responsibility, not 
only in matters regarding their own particular 
jobs, but also in the larger issues confronting 
their organization as a whole. Good leader- 
ship is indispensable to high morale and pro- 
ductivity. But good leaders do not emerge 
out of a vacuum—nor, generally, out of over- 
specialization. They must be grown and 
trained ahead of time and staff meetings are 
a fertile training ground. 

A further advantage of the staff meeting is 
that the head librarian will, through general 
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discussion and through bringing forth vari- 
ous points of view, arrive at a better basis for 
his own decision-making. Decision-making 
involves deliberation: accumulation of 
facts, the separation of facts from values, the 
delineation of alternatives, the prediction of 
consequences. The more angles and points 
of view considered and analyzed, the sounder 
the decision is likely to be. At these staff 
meetings, the head librarian and his assistants 
may receive ideas they had not thought of, 
learn about the feelings of those who will 
execute the decisions in their daily tasks, and 
also clarify their own thinking by verbalizing 
their ideas and listening to others. 

Still another important benefit of regular 
staff meetings is that they provide an effective 
method of communication. In this age of 
over-specialization, librarians, like other tech- 
nicians and specialists, suffer from the ills of 
rigid departmentalization and minute divi- 
sion of labor. They are more or less in- 
sulated, not only within departmental walls, 
but also within the walls of their own par- 
ticular jobs. As a result, they often don’t 
know what is going on either in their own 
departments or in the library as a whole. 

rough staff meetings, librarians can be 
appraised of decisions which the administra- 
tion is taking, policies which may affect them 
directly or indirectly, new methods and pro- 
cedures being introduced, events of interest 
to them. In this way, a staff member will not 
be taken by surprise when he notices some 
stranger surveying his library, or when a new 
method of checking out books is being tried. 
Certainly, librarians should not have to find 
out what is going on in their own libraries 
through local newspapers, informed outsid- 
ers, the grapevine, and rumors. 

Another advantage of staff meetings lies 
in the value of face-to-face contact, which is 
usually more effective and more pleasant than 
impersonal forms of communication. 

Certain principles must be followed if the 
fullest benefits are to be derived from staff 
meetings. The head librarian should guide 
the discussion, steering it away from irrele- 
vancies, verbosity, and personal animosities. 
Rank should not be “pulled” by anyone; if 
this occurs, meetings will become almost use- 
less, if not destructive. On the contrary, 
everyone, regardless of rank, should be en- 
couraged to ge out, to ask questions, to 
express himself, to contribute by active par- 
ticipation. 

It should be clear that staff meetings are 
not advocated here as panaceas. However, 
frequent and regular alll aentings can be of 
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great assistance in helping librarians partici- 
pate in policy-making, exert leadership, assist 
administrators in making decisions, break 
down insularity, broaden their viewpoints, 
learn about events affecting their libraries, 
train for promotion, and improve morale in 
general. 

Perhaps the greatest significance of these 
meetings lies in the concept of leadership 
which they underlie. We should reject an- 
archy as well as authoritarianism in favor of 
democratic leadership; the latter is the most 
effective and successful. The leader acts as a 
spark to action, a guide, a planner, a coordi- 
nator. He is a leader of leaders, rather than 
a leader of the led. The staff members, 
through active, responsible participation in 
decision-making, thus become leaders them- 
selves. 
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ship, a better understanding of historical 
processes, and a more discriminating appre- 
ciation of the way of life in this country. 
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An Inexpensive Map Collection 


for a Small Library 


By Frank ]. Anderson 


MAP COLLECTION is a useful adjunct to 

any library's resources. Individual maps 
in a relatively large scale provide a valuable 
supplement to the library’s collection of at- 
lases. Atlases are usually a part of the refer- 
ence collection and are not generally loaned. 
Individual maps may be loaned, with small 
loss resulting should the map be damaged or 
lost. 

Both faculty and students will make use 
of the maps, for individual study and class- 
room use. The library itself can use maps in 
displays, books and maps having an affinity 
for combining into an effective ar 

Acquisition procedures are simple, sources 
manifold, and cost negligible. The first thing 
to do is to get a supply of two cent post cards, 
Then sit down and write to the sources sug- 
gested below for their free material. It is a 
good idea to stagger the mailing of the cards 
over a period of a few weeks. Otherwise you 
may be deluged with maps all at once. In 
addition to maps you will probably get a 
quantity of pamphlet material suitable for 
the information file. Never underestimate 
the power of a post card! 

For first acquisitions I would suggest maps 
of your city, county, state, and country. You 
can branch out from there after processing 
your new acquisitions. 

Local sources include the chamber of com- 
merce in your home town, the local travel 
bureau, and the neighborhood gas station. 
The chamber of commerce can supply you 
with maps of your city. No charge, of course, 
they are glad to disseminate material which 
will promote the old home town. The gas 
station can supply home state maps, and 
usually — of bordering states. The travel 
bureau will fill in where the gas station 
leaves off. Travel bureaus usually stock maps 
of regions within states which are useful. 

These are mainly highway maps, but don’t 
scoff, they are valuable. Highway maps 
usually contain mileage charts of distances 
between points within the state. Population 
statistics are given along with the gazetteer 
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type index to the towns and counties. Such 
maps might be more up to date on their 
population figures than those in your atlas. 

State development boards, highway com- 
missions, and tourist information bureaus 
will supply you with maps for their particular 
localities. For maps of metropolitan areas 
write to the municipal government or cham- 
ber of commerce for the area concerned. 
Should they be unable to supply you, you may 
be able to get maps from the metropolitan 
transit authority. Transit maps can be useful 
in explaining transportation systems to stu- 
dents. 

Information bureaus of foreign govetn- 
ments will supply you with free maps and 
other literature. Canadian and South Ameri- 
can agencies send political, physical, and 
economic maps as well as highway maps. 
Additional postage is required for post cards 
sent to areas outside the continental limits of 
the United States. 


Many agencies of the federal government 
print and distribute maps, These are avail- 
able at prices ranging from ten cents to sev- 
eral dollars. The American Geographic 
Society produces fine, large scale maps at a 
reasonable charge. If the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine is among your periodical 
receipts you are already receiving several fine 
maps a year. These maps are also available 
for purchase. The National Geographic 
Society's painstaking cartography results in 
— which are both geographically accurate 
and esthetically pleasing. 


The best way to house maps is to lay them 
flat in a map case. However, map cases are 
expensive and you might not be able to 
justify the purchase of one, With the type of 
inexpensive map collection I am advocating 
you needn't be too careful. After all you are 
not preserving rare materials but housing a 
collection of vital materials. 

Rolling the maps and storing them in 
mailing tubes is the next best way to preserve 
maps, but folding them and placing them in 
the vertical file is the easiest and most useful. 

(Continued on page 315) 
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Workshops for Librarians 


By A. Orin Leonard 


ORKSHOPS are no longer a novelty in 
educational circles. Teachers have been 
having them for years, and a book—Earl C. 
Kelley's The Workshop Way of Learning, 
Harpers, 1951—has been published on the 
subject. Librarians have been attending work- 
shops in increasing numbers. 
he Mount Shasta District Chapter of the 
California Library Association sponsored a 
workshop at Chico State College in April 
1952 in which the California State Library and 
the college were cosponsors with the associa- 
tion. Tentative plans and arrangements were 
made by a Prep anning committee. An un- 
usual feature of this workshop was the fact 
that its staff consisted only of a member of 
the college library staff and the library secre- 
tary, who took care of scheduling meeting 
places, mimeographing material, and corre- 
spondence. The workshop was promoted to 
meet a need for stimulation and professional 
growth for librarians in Northern California. 

Since this was an experimental workshop, 
the number of participants was limited to 
twenty-five. The theme we agreed on was 
“The Community Plans Its Library Service.” 
The workshop was divided into three sub- 
groups, each of which considered the same 
topics, so there could be some comparison of 
deliberations and findings which varied for 
each subgroup. The theme was considered 
under the headings of : adult services, services 
for children and youth, special and nontradi- 
tional services, and organization and adminis- 
tration. Participants wrote all reports of pro- 
ceedings, decided what use to make if re- 
source persons, and constantly evaluated the 

rogress of the workshop. 

One of the special « of library serv- 
ice in Northern California and in many other 
sections of the country is the lack of meer 
tunity or facilities for “ep ogg develop- 
ment of librarians on the job. Many of us 
work in situations in which we are the only 
librarians in the community. Some of us have 
never achieved any fo library training— 
we just “growed” into our present positions 
and we are doing the things which must be 
done to give our little communities at least a 
minimum of library service. Our limited in- 
comes, our short vacations, and our necessary 
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involvement with details and routines mean 
that we have very little opportunity to share 
in experiences which will give us the stirnula- 
tion, information, and practice which we need 
if we are to keep up to date in the library 
service which we offer to our communities. 


The workshop for librarians may be a satis- 
factory solution to the problem of in-service 
training for librarians in small, isolated units. 
For these library workers there is a great need 
for varied perspectives on plaguy problems 
and for thinking over with other librarians 
some of the newer ideas in library service. 
The isolated librarian does have some intellec- 
tual leadership in the community with whom 
she may discuss library affairs occasionally, but 
such conversations have neither the breadth 
nor the depth which may be found in talking 
things ever with a group of fellow librarians 
who have a background of experience to share 
and from whom she may gain 2 wealth of new 
ideas, practices, and understandings of the 
role of the librarian in the community. 

In the workshop type of conference, we are 
looking for, trying, testing, and demonstrat- 
ing better ways to do things. Workshop 

articipants, therefore, do not need to be 
imited to a special kind of library worker. 
Librarians who are specialized in their work, 
as for example, order, reference, or catalog 
librarians, can obviously benefit from work- 
shops in which the emphasis is on technical 
matters. 

There are, however, two other groups 
which should meet for a workshop conference 
even though it be only over a week end. The 
first of these groups is made up of all the li- 
brary workers within a given area, township, 
county, or district. A workshop for this kind 
of group should have three objectives. First, 
it should aim to present an over-all picture of 
library service in the area. Secondly, it 
should consider any problems common to the 
library services. Thirdly, it should plan an 
action program for solving these problems 
and arrange for necessary follow-ups. 


As both librarians and library specialists 
get together, the picture of the broader scope 
of library service in the area will become 
clearer to each library worker who thought she 
was alone in the field and only hoeing her own 
row. She will get a much better idea of the 
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crop if she can see the whole field as well as 
what is growing in her own corner. 

The other group for which a workshop is 
recommended is made up of the intellectual 
leaders of the area who need to know what the 
library can do for them and what they can do 
for the library. The community participants 
should seek to define problems, to explore 
solutions, and to = programs of action for 
meeting the problems. It is not healthy for 
any unit of library service to regard its prob- 
lems as separate and distinct from the com- 
munity itself. 


Thanks to two national programs — the 
Great Books discussions and the American 
Heritage Project—more and more librarians 
are developing the skills of discussion leader- 
ship and participation. Such experience en- 
ables the librarian to serve effectively in any 
local deliberative group. It is through the de- 
velopment of democratic discussion with free 
exchange of ideas that wider support for the 
library and its services can be promoted. 


The terms workshop, conference, and group 
discussion have all been used in this article. 
They are not, however, to be used inter- 
changeably. Workshops contain elements of 
both the conference and the group discussion, 
The degree of organization distinguishes the 
conference from the workshop. The canfer- 
ence is highly organized and carefully planned 
so that participants know in advance what will 
be happening during each hour of the meet- 
ing. Ihe workshop is highly flexible and is 
organized and planned only in broad outline. 
There is no xed program which must be 
completed. The ground which is covered and 
the depth of the explorations depend on the 
make-up of the workshop group. Prepared 
speeches, formal presentations, and reports 
from experts have a place in the conference, 
but in the workshop any presentation of ideas, 
data, or opinions by authorities should be 
completely informal and should come out in 
the group discussions which are the building 
blocks of the workshop method. In the meet- 
ings of small groups, there is an opportunity 
for each of the participants to express himself, 
to raise problems, to consider solutions, to 
offer suggestions, and to share in the making 
of plans. 

There is one other aspect which distin- 
guishes the workshop. Real problems must 
serve as the starting point. The “case method” 
is essential in workshop proceedings. In pre- 
senting a problem, the participant should be 
prepared to give the necessary background, 
the origins or causes, the solutions which have 
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been tried, and the degree of success which 
has so far been achieved. The workshop group 
then should decide whether the problem is 
pertinent and only when the relationship to 
the general purpose of the workshop is clear 
should the group proceed to analyze, deliber- 
ate, and suggest better ways to meet the 
problem. 

Bearing these essential points in mind: that 
the workshop is self-organized and self-ad- 
ministered, that it is problem-oriented, and 
that experts function only as participants, any 
librarian or group of librarians may proceed 
to form a workshop made up of: librarians or 
library specialists, all library workers in an 
area, or citizens of the communtiy concerned 
with the relation of library service to com- 
munity living. Many institutions of higher 
learning today are eager to serve their com- 
munities and offer facilities and resources for 
workshop meetings. Assistance in developing 
a workshop program may be obtained from 
near-by colleges and universities or from state 
and national library agencies, or the Adult 
Education Association. 


MAP COLLECTION 
(Continued from page 313) 


The maps may be fully cataloged, or merely 
listed by title and subject, depending on the 
time you wish to devote to the job. 
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I Solved 


HEN I WAS A GRADUATE STUDENT in 

library school, the professor talked 
knowingly of what to do with volunteer help. 
I smiled tolerantly, and took down notes— 
never dreaming I would one day come face- 
to-face with volunteer workers in a college 
library. 

I graduated from school, and took a posi- 
tion at a small liberal arts college as chief 
librarian. My staff consisted of a nonprofes- 
sional assistant librarian and ten student as- 
sistants. The great bulk of the professional 
duties fell on my shoulders. this was an 
excellent place to get experience, for I had 
to do a little of everything. 

Things were put in order, and the opera- 
tion of the library proceeded smoothly. You 
never realize how fttle is learned in library 
school until you are placed in a position “‘on 
your own.” For instance, no one told me in 
library school how to decipher the monthly 
statement for Library of Congress catalog 
cards—this is an incomprehensible maze to a 
neophyte. I soon learned. 

One morning I was checking circulation 
statistics when a conservatively dressed young 
woman approached the desk. She said she 
had some spare time, and she would like to 
volunteer some time to the library. For a 
moment I was speechless (here was the vol- 
unteer help I had heard of in library school), 
but I gathered my thoughts together and 
asked her when she could begin. I was given 
her schedule; I thanked her and promised to 
see her soon. 

She appeared on time, and I had prepared 
a short talk on librarianship and its place in 
the college setup—nicely prepared with the 
aid of Lyle and Randall. I then took her on 
a tour of the library and explained routines 
we were using. At the end of the day she 
thanked me, and stated she had no questions. 
She left. 

I thought, “Well, there goes one I have 
lost before she got started.” 

She appeared the next morning, and stated 
that she was interested in what I had said 
and would like to go further into the subject. 
Here was my first recruit! She also told me 
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My Personnel Problem 


By Casper LeRoy Jordan 


that she was a Korean War widow, and she 
thought it wise to make some preparation to 
support herself and child. I told her I would 
be happy to give what assistance I could and 
would give her some instructions in the in- 
tricacies of library science to ascertain if she 
demonstrated any aptitude for the work. 

Then began a period of instruction in cata- 
loging and classification. The course went 
better than my fondest dreams. She “caught 
on” to the Dewey classification system in a 
short length of time, and was capable of 
doing simplified cataloging and classification 
with little or no assistance. She undertook a 
short course in reference work, and the results 
were also salutary. 

I then suggested to the college president 
that she be hired on a part-time basis to mo- 
tivate her progress and interest in librarian- 
ship. Thus began a great period of develop- 


ment. 


Library School 
Candidate 


We then began to consider her entry into 
library school to pursue a degree. At first she 
was doubtful of her ability to win a master’s 
degree after remaining out of school for ten 
years. We got busy in an effort to obtain a 
fellowship or scholarship aid, and she was 
successful in obtaining a fellowship. 

A little over a year has passed; news has 
come that she has completed all academic 
requirements and would complete her thesis 
shortly. She was applying for her former 
position. The college president at my sugges- 
tion offered her a contract as my assistant. 

When school opens in the fall I shall have 
a professionally trained librarian. Since her 
entry into library school, two former student 
assistants were encouraged to enter library 
school. The profession has been enriched by 
three persons; one a volunteer and two stu- 
dent assistants. One of the student assistants 
has been placed in one of our largest univer- 
sity systems; the other on completion of his 
training will return to us. 

This seems one way of attacking the prob- 
lem of personnel shortages. 
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Interviewing 
By Jack Delaney 


S LONG AS MOST LIBRARIANS must inter- 
view, why should they not do it the right 
way? Other professions have made the inter- 
view into a science. Then why should librar- 
ians proceed by trial and error method? 
Library interviewing is much the same 
process as social work, journalism, or sales 
interviewing. Through it a skillful questioner 
learns more about the needs and desires of a 
ron than an undisciplined interrogator. 
All reference librarians and plenty of other 
workers in a library interrogate patrons, so 
why should they not do the job the right way? 
A good library interview is a serious con- 
versation between patron and librarian di- 
rected to the purpose of helping the patron 
solve his information or recreation problem. 
Social workers have perfected the art of guile- 
less conversation to the point where they 
rightly estimage I.Q. and get more informa- 
tion from a patient’s sentences than he knew 
was in them. What a boon if librarians could 
do the same thing! The social workers were 
not born with this ability; they learned it. 
They learned to avoid certain blunders and to 
practice certain other rewarding techniques. 


Rules and Errors 


First let us look at some interviewing 
errors common to librarians, then we will con- 
sider twelve rules to help the library inter- 
viewer. First, how not to interview. 

Librarians interview in order to find what 
the patron needs, to tell him something, or 
to try to influence him. Often all three go on 
at the same time. 

In the first case the librarian may have to 
do the patron’s thinking for him. This calls 
for skill; for while the patron describes the 
kind of information he desires, the librarian 
can consider all the books on that subject he 
can recall. In the second part of the interview 
the librarian may be handing out the infor- 
mation or attempting to encourage or inspire 
the patron to undertake further study. This 
calls for the highest type of ability. In the 
third part of the interview, if the librarian 
cares to make a third part, there is a pitfall. 


Jack Delaney is Order Librarian at Texas Technological 
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That is in influencing patrons. The library 
employee may become like a high-pressure 
salesman and attempt to get the patron to 
read matter he never incended when he came 
in the building. As long as this eleemosynary 
urge is limited to uplifting the ignorant and 
downtrodden it is all right. Too much of it 
lives a library the reputation of a place where 
bluestockings tell citizens what is wrong with 
their mental inclinations and what should be 
read “to improve the mind.” The result is 
readers take their patronage to places where 
pocket editions are sold because, for one 
reason, the clerks give them what they ask for 
and then leave them alone. Libraries lose 
patrons to drug stores because a large number 
of readers do not want literary missionary 
work done on them. They want undiluted 
service, and drugstores give it. 

That a librarian should preserve an ami- 
cable disposition is so obvious that it is over- 
worked by many. One can be amicable when 
he has no ability to be anything else. Surely 
most patrons come to the library for infor- 
mation rather than for affection. Social work- 
ers have disposed of the archaic idea that 
rapport must be established in order to get 
information out of a person. They now know 
that the public is hypersensitive to those who 
have nothing to sell but a smile and a pat on 
the back. 

Allied to this error is that of giving the 
patron mountains of information which he 
never asked for in the belief that this will 
bludgeon him into an opinion that this librar- 
ian must be a veritable work horse. Informa- 
tion not asked for is the same as useless in- 
formation quite often. The best salesmen try 
to find what it is the buyer needs, and then 
they try to meet those needs. Let the modern 
librarian listen for what will honestly help the 
patron and not proceed to hand out the first 
book which comes to mind and then add sev- 
eral more on the same topic in an effort to 
avalanche the topic. 

Another foible of the library interviewer is 
professing false interest or information. This 
causes the patron to surmise that he need not 
explain his needs further because it seems the 
librarian is also a follower of this or that 
hobby. 
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If these are the pitfalls, then what are the 
right ways to interview? 

First, find out what it is the patron wants. 
What he wants may not be what he asks for. 
Anyone can pull a book off a shelf. No one 
should have to go through library school just 
to learn to do that trick. The skill comes in 
finding out what the patron needs and what 
is best for him. A youthful person asking for 
“that new psychology book by L. Ron Hub- 
bard” should be informed that competent 
apres, deplore the study of dianetics, 

ut that there are plenty of general psychol- 
ogy texts here if that is what the patron is 
trying to find. 


Help the Patron 


Next, help the patron get what he wants 
or needs. this means more than a glimpse 
at the card catalog followed by a trip to the 
stacks. A high school graduate asking for 
“something about jobs” is seeking hard facts 
on which to build an occupational plan of 
attack. Many libraries are still faithfully offer- 
ing for perusal occupational books written 
during the depression, containing advice and 
facts very —— in 1939 but absolutely use- 
less today. These books really belong in mu- 
seums, and should not be given to young 
ee og who want information on which to 
uild careers. 

Get to know as many steady patrons as pos- 
sible because the more you know about a 
gen the more effective your interview will 

. Keeping a card index of names is not out 
of the question. 

Place your desk where you can get a maxi- 
mum of privacy. 

As the salesmen say, put yourself in the 
other fellow’s place. That way it will be 
easier to give him what he wants and needs. 
When you do the patron’s thinking for him, 
you are thinking of what he wants, and not of 
what “good book” will “improve his mind.” 

Keep your prejudices to yourself as much 
as possible. 

If you are at ease, it will do much toward 
helping the patron feel the same way. 

Allow time enough for the patron to say 
what he must to make his needs clear, but do 
not let him waste time or wander on the sub- 
ject. Thc librarian is supposed to be giving 
information, not companionship. 

Make your questions short and do not put 
them in compound sentences, as these tend to 
confuse the average listener. Ask only one 
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question at a time. Even if the whole inter- 
view consists of two questions, these can be 
good ones. It is better to get in the habit of 
interviewing correctly no matter how briefly. 

Beware the “halo effect.’’ That is, do not 
judge a patron’s social, intellectual, or finan- 
cial aad a on his appearance, dress, or man- 
ners. Do not alienate the interest of what 
may become a steady customer by cutting 
short an interview on grounds that a patron 
seems to be a nobody Giese he is shabbily 
dressed, has a speech impediment, has shifty 
eyes, or some personality defect. 

The interview is most effective, not in get- 
ting facts but in giving away the attitudes of 
the speaker. It is from these attitudes rather 
than from the facts contained in his words 
that the librarian learns what the patron needs 
or wants. 

The usefulness of the interview is limited 
to the skill and knowledge of the interviewer. 
Patrons are not expected to be practiced in 
megs) army But librarians are supposed 
to understand patrons. The librarian con- 
ducts the interview, and if it fails, this is be- 
cause he has conducted it badly. 

These have been suggestions on how to 
improve the interviews which every librarian 
must carry on every day. Other professions, 
law, journalism, medicine, and business, have 
already compiled a body of knowledge on 
how to and how not to interview. Since li- 
brarians are in the interviewing business, like 
it or not, it behooves them to make use of 
tried principles for conducting successful con- 
versations. 





HI! A WHALE OF A TREAT FOR YOU, a display 
that helped more than double juvenile circulation 
at the Bartlesville, Oklahoma, Public Library, was 
fashioned from a grocer’s old Jello display. 
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TALKING SHOP . 


—— YEAR WE RESOLVE to do our Christmas 
shopping early—and every year this time of 
the season rolls around without our having 
achieved that happy state. Just today, though, 
while glancing through a magazine, we saw a 
heading that crystallized our planning thus far. It 
said: YOU CAN GIVE ANYONE A BOOK. 

The trouble with giving books is that so many 
of them we want to keep ourselves—at least until 
we've had time enough to read them in more lei- 
surely fashion than holiday preparations permit. 
For instance, Lawrence Clark Powell's fascinating 
volume, The Alchemy of Books. Yes, we've men- 
tioned it in this column before, but it is such a 
perfect remembrance for the bookish friend who 
“has everything” but who all the more savors “just 
the very thing’ that caters to his Epicurean tastes 
rather than to his more mundane sufficiency. The 
volume, a particularly nice one for a gift as pub- 
lished by the Ward Ritchie Press of Los Angeles, 
tells about books in this country and in England, 
about reading and collecting, about people and 
books and places. There are essays and articles 
and reminiscences and talks. Just as Powell says: 

Random reading is delightful reading; browsing, 
skipping and jumping, reading half a dozen books 
concurrently, mixing reading and living so that the 
one heightens and intensifies the other. . . 

It’s one of those books of which we'd never give 
away ovr last copy... . 

Another volume that will delight older readers 
with nostalgia for “the good old days” is Youth's 
Companion, The very title evokes memories of 
happy hours spent over what surely must have been 
for a century the most pored-over family magazine 
in the world. Youth's Companion, a companionly- 
looking fat volume of 1,137 pages, has been edited 
by Lovell Thompson, son of the editor-in-chief, 
with three former Companion editors, M, A. De- 
Wolfe Howe, Arthur Standwood Pier, and Harford 
Powel. Beginning in 1927, the year The Youth's 
Companion succumbed to modern pressures, selec- 
tions have been made all the wav back to the begin- 
ning in 1827, “epochal stories from a great paper 
that brought up four generations of Americans, and 
in so doing brought up the nation.” What a gift 
for anyone in those four generations! 


Something new has just been put out by Britan- 
nica Junior which will make interesting packages 
under the Christmas tree for preschool children 
and their parents. The big flat one is a portfolio of 
“original paintings suitable for framing’ for a 
child's room. The chunky, heavy package is the 
big news, representing Britannica Junior's efforts 
to help parents help their children even before 
they get to reading age. Here are four captivating 
books: two for the parents—We Learn to Play 
and We Learn About Ourselves: Primer for Par- 
ents; A Guide to the First Six Years of Life; and 
two picture books for children—We Learn About 
Animals and We Learn About Other Children. 
The bundle also has three pamphlets and a list 
of further guides for child training. 
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Also interesting is the Book-of-the-Month Club's 
new venture—music appreciation records, The rec- 
ords present on one side a full performance of a 
symphony or concerto, and on the other an analysis 
of it, with the arate themes and other main 
features of the work demonstrated by the orchestra 
or soloist. For collectors who already own the re- 
cordings, the club will issue a disc giving the 
analysis only. The plan operates just like the 
monthly book selections, with the subscribers re- 
ceiving a booklet about forthcoming titles and hav- 
ing the privilege of decision before the records are 
mailed. To introduce the plan, the first record— 
Beethoven's Fifth Symphony with the analysis con- 
ducted by Thomas Scherman and the London 
Symphony Orchestra’s performance conducted by 
Norman Del Mar—is free. Quite a gift that would 
be—a subscription to this interesting innovation of 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 


Speaking of records and books in the same 
breath, our favorite gift to give—and we have a 
hunch it will be the favorite one to receive—is 
Songbirds of America in Color, Sound and Story. 
It has high fidelity recordings, full color photo- 
graphs, text and commentary about twenty-four 
songbirds of America, all in one volume by Dr. 
Arthur A. Allen and Dr. Peter P. Kellogg of Cor- 
nell University’s Laboratory of Ornithology. Roger 
Tory Peterson reminds us in his foreword: 


In Nature, all things are alive with magical 
sound... . Yet we say only birds sing! Surely 
nothing can match the melodic songs of birds. 

To my way of thinking there is no better way 
to start learning the songs of wild birds than by 
listening to the Cornell bind song records. Listen 
to them in your living room and then go for a bird 
walk some early morning in May or June and 
recognize the same songs in the woods and fields. 
You are on your way to a most rewarding avoca- 
tion. 

This is one gift we have on hand early, and so, 
of course, we tried it out just to see and hear if it 
was all right. It is! In fact, we hope the record 
isn’t worn out or the pages dog-eared before the 
gift-giving moment arrives, At that, we'll probably 
end up by giving it to someone in the family circle, 
so we, too, can look and listen this winter and so 
be ready for those early morning walks come May 
and June! The excellent National Geographic So- 
ciety full-color pictures, together with the graphic 
descriptive text are the perfect accompaniment for 
the POPPER © of the songs. The Carolina wren 
must be thinking of a librarian as it sings: “Cheer 
— cheer — cheer. Service, service, service. Reach 
you, reach you, reach you.” And how will we 
answer the wood thrush: “Would you live with 
me—Away high in a tree?—I'll come right down 
and see.” 

You see how it is—that’s as far as we've gotten 
in our gift-book browsing. But we're more than 
ever convinced that YOU CAN GIVE ANYONE A 
BOOK. And so you can. In fact, you can give 
EVERYONE a book. And so we likely will... . 
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a. KEEP CHRISTMAS” in the library this holi- 
day season. This is a season of joy . . . a season 
when we express our inner joy with the outward 
symbo!s of Christmas. The old familiar symbols of 
gift giving, decorations, and holiday foods take on 
new meaning for the young and revive nostalgic 
memories for the old. 

You can express the outward joy of Christmas 
through exhibits, greetings, and particularly 
through decorations. So, let's devote this number 
of the “Crow's Nest” to Christmas decorations for 
your library. 

Choose one of the Christmas symbols for your 
decorative theme and carry it out in all of your 
decorations throughout the library, or if you wish, 
use several of the Christmas symbols, but if you 
choose the latter, keep to one color scheme. For 
example, you may decide to use candles, or greet- 
ing cards, or bells, or Christmas trees, or glass balls, 
or Santa Claus, or any number of other symbols. 
If you decide on a single symbol, repeat it over and 
again, in large and small sizes and in the same 
colors to serve as a decorative motif for your exhibit 
cases, windows, doors, bulletin boards, and book- 
cases. If you choose a variety of symbols, make 
sure the smaller symbols hang in the smaller areas, 
and the large ones in the larger areas. It's fun to 
experiment with some of the more exotic color 
combinations used by modern decorators, such as 

Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of pub- 
licity material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, 


booklists, annual reports, and other printed material to the 
editor of “Crow's Nest,’’ Mildred Bruder Buchanan, 


8123 Kenwood Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois. 


BE 





be WICHITA, KANSAS, HIGH SCHOOL WEST 
anticipated Christmas with a gift-suggestion 
display entitled DECK THE XMAS TREE WITH BOOKS. 
The tree, half book jackets, half Christmas wrap- 
ping paper, emphasized the idea that books make 
excellent Christmas gifts. 
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THE CROW’S NEST 


Mildred Bruder Buchanan, Editor 


chartreuse and cerise with dark green; pink and 
gtay with silver; midnight blue with cerise and 
silver, but keep in mind the fact that most people 
still like the traditional Christmas colors . . . red 
and green used with white, silver, and gold. 

Use your Christmas Is alone or in combi- 
nations with greens dried materials. Choose 
your greens with care. Some will last for a long 
time, with proper care, but others dry out very 

uickly and not only become unsightly but are a 
re hazard, as well. Spruce, Douglas fir, and bal- 
sam retain both their needles and their green color. 
Pine and red cedar are also decorative, but shun 
the hemlock fot it sheds rapidly and is not at all 
satisfactory for decorative purposes. After cutting 
or purchasing greens, plunge them into a deep 
container filled with cold water and keep them 
there until you are ready to use them. If you are 
using Christmas trees for decoration in your li- 
brary, shave off the trunk end and keep it in water 
until you are ready to place it in the library. If 
possible, place it in a water container in the room 
with plenty of water and several tablespoons of 
sugar. This serves not only to keep the tree moist 
but to feed it as well and keeps the needles from 
drying and falling. 

Many different kinds of greens can be used for 
decorating and include juniper, yew, boxwood, fir, 
cedar, laurel, holly, rhododendron, pine, pachy- 
sandra, holly, magnolia, and arbor vitae. Combi- 
nations of different kinds of greens result in un- 
usual shadings and a variety of textures. All greens 
should be cut with a very sharp knife and put 
immediately into water. For an unusual! luster, 


wipe such greens as laurel and magnolia with a 
cloth dipped in a little vegetable oil before making 
arrangements . . . the leaves will shine like satin. 


Potatoes can be used to prolong the life of some 
evergreen arrangements that are especially useful 
in library displays. Take a large Idaho potato and 
run a meat skewer with an eye, lengthwise through 
the potato. Cut branches of evergreens about three 
to four inches in length, sharpen the ends with a 
pen knife and then stick the branches into the 
potato. Fill until the potato is completely hidden 
and you have a large green ball. Trim the branches 
with a shears so that you have a symmetrical effect. 
Insert picks to which bells, bits of holly, tiny col- 
ored bows, or other decorations have been fastened 
if you wish. Thread fine wire or colored ribbon or 
cord through the eye of the skewer and hang. 

Potatoes can also be used as candle holders. 
Hollow an area in a large potato just large enough 
to hold the base of a candle. Do not cut through 
the potato. Put in the candle and then stick well- 
sharpened sprigs of greenery into the potato until 
it is completely covered. Branches of unequal 
lengths can be used and this is a good way to use 
clippings left over from larger arrangements. The 
potato will keep the greens fresh for several weeks. 

Don’t overlook the possibility of using dried ma- 
terials. Dried flower heads, seed pods, and even 
weeds lend themselves to beautiful Christmas ar- 
rangements, either alone or in company with other 
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materials. Such things as Iris pods, Tree-of-Heaven 
seed pods, Queen Anne’s Lace, Teazel, pine cones, 
and grasses can be used. Touch them with gilt or 
silver paint or dip the whole stalk, seed pod, or 
flower head in poster paint and let dry. If you 
color the dry material completely keep to the soft, 
subtle colors, such as a mauve pink or a warm sand 
or chartreuse. These colors are much more effective 
and combine better with other colors than those 
dipped in strong reds or greens, Use these to make 
dried arrangements of one color or combine them 
with fresh fruits, holly berries, or a variety of 
greens to make wreaths and swags for both the in- 
terior and exterior of your library. 

Real fruit can be used for stunning effects in 
wreaths, Select almost ripe limes, lemons, kum- 
quats, lady apples, and cranberries and coat thor- 
oughly with shellac. Handle very carefully and 
keep at room temperature and they will not dis- 
color, Fasten with picks to evergreen wreaths and 
swags. If you live in an area where pineapples are 
available you might choose that fruit for part of 
your Christmas decoration, particularly if you have 
a mantle or a high case where it will show off to 
advantage. Spread the pineapple leaves slightly 
and insert a wire about six inches in length. Heat 
the wire over a flame until it is hot and stick a 
candle down through the wire. Hold until it cools. 
This unusual decoration is not only beautiful but 
also symbolic for the pineapple was long used as a 
symbol for hospitality and is to be found in the 
architecture and furniture of some of our most 
beautiful colonial homes. 

You can make your own wreaths and swags with 
little cost but give them a professional look by 
using some of the implements and materials used 
by decorators and florists. You will need a pair of 
florist’s shears or clippers, wire of various sizes, 
florist’s thread, scotch tape, modeling clay, and a 
wire cutter. All of these things are available at 
little cost and some of the larger items can un- 
doubtedly be borrowed from your staff or patrons. 
Wire coat hangers, tooth me skewers, and tiny 
bottles or test tubes will also prove handy. 

If you want to use books as part of your deco- 
tating scheme, wrap them in the loveliest papers 
you can find. Don’t overlook the plain papers, 
wallpaper, and the Italian papers used for book end 
sheets that some of the larger specialty stores have 
for sale. You can outline designs on patterned 
papers or make designs on plain papers with clear 
nail polish. Work quickly and then dust with gold 
or silver powder. The powder will adhere to the 
nail polish and the result will be a stunning 
package. 

Bird cages, either wicker or metal, can be used 
in their natural state or gilded and filled with 
greens or growing plants. Bits of holly can be 
stuck into pieces of potato or test tube bottles filled 
with water and hidden in the greenery. These bird 
- with their trailing greenery are particularly 
effective when hung in windows or doorways. 

Flat decorations can be made in the shape of 
smal] Christmas trees, bells, or candles and fastened 
to walls or doors. Cut a piecé of chicken wire in 
the shape desired, fasten to the wall or door, and 
fill with short pieces of evergreen. If you wish, you 
can wad sections of the wire with chunks of peat 
moss and then insert gilded walnuts, bows, bells, 
or painted pods and flower heads fastened to picks. 
This kind of arrangement is particularly good for 
an outside door that has Aad use. Another thing 
about these chicken wire forms is that you can use 
them year after year. 
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—  Pwsimesen_ 


The library doors are all 
shut tight 
As bookworms sleep this 
Christmas night 
With-tummies full they 
all rejoice 
At feasting great on Readers’ Choice. 


The bookworms tired, but 
appy too, 

Send this Christmas wish 

to you— 

Merry Christmas; Happy 
New Year! 


et 


If you have an active garden club or group in 
your community they may welcome the opportunity 
to present the library with a special holiday flower 
arrangement. Don’t wait for them to offer such an 
arrangement; write to the president of the group 
and tell her you are planning special Christmas 
decorations in your library and would be honored 
if the group cared to contribute a special flower 
arrangement for the Christmas holidays. Give it a 
place of honor in your library and place a card with 
the arrangement indicating through whose courtesy 
it appears. Who knows .. . you may end up with 
a whole series of beautiful arrangements. 


You could make a real occasion of your Christ- 
mas decorating. Invite the whole staff to share in 
the preparations and work on them in the library 
after hours. Serve coffee and Christmas cookies 
. . . maybe some of your staff will contribute for- 
eign holiday cookies or breads or perhaps you know 
a bakery in your community that es unusual 
Christmas cookies. By sharing in the creating of 
Christmas decorations you and your staff will be 
expressing an inward and an outward joy of Christ- 
mas that will eventually emanate throughout your 
library. What better way could you convey the 
spirit of Christmas to your patrons and your com- 
munity? May the joy of Christmas be yours! 
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Mere: of a Librarian by Librarian Emeri- 
tus Charles H. Compton of the St. Louis, 
Missouri, Public Library, details in some 200 pages 
Mr. Compton's reminiscences of library school, the 
North Dakota University Library, the Seattle and 
St. Louis Public Libraries, and his record of service 
with the American Library Association as a past 
president and in important committee posts. This 
autobiography by the author of Fifty Years of 
Progress | Twenty-five Crucial Years of the 
St. Louis Public Library expands his view to the 
national library scene and the important library 
figures he has encountered in it. 


eo & & 

Christmas shoppers may get the spirit from a 
woman who requested two borrower's cards—one 
for herself and one for her husband—at the Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Public Library. Told that it was cus- 
tomary for each borrower to sign his own applica- 
tion, she hesitated, then explained: “You see, we 
hang up our stockings at Christmas, and I thought 
a library card would be a nice surprise for my hus- 
band from Santa Claus."" According to the Toledo 
Public Library's ‘“Tee-Pee,"” which reports the in- 
cident, the library, getting the Christmas spirit fast, 
added a “Santa clause’’ to its rules and issued her 


two cards. 
eo B&B WH 


December “Carnival of Books” 
will include: 


Marcus and Narcissa W hitman by James Daugherty 
Search and Rescue at Sea by John J. Floherty 

Christmas Carol by Dickens 

Augustus Caesar's World by Genevieve Foster 

_ Since broadcast dates and times may vary from 
city to city, be sure to check your local station or 
newspaper for exact schedule in your area. 


eo & & 

The New York Public Library has made avail- 
able to Steuben Glass the services of its Curator of 
Prints, Karl Kup, in commissioning artists from 
sixteen Far and Near Eastern countries to add to 
Steuben’s international designs in crystal. Mr. Kup 
left New York in October be f a six months’ trip to 
the East to interview artists and commission draw- 
ings to be engraved for the Eastern Artists in Crys- 
tal series, scheduled for introduction in 1956. In 
appreciation for the library's cooperation, Steuben 
will present the artists’ original drawings to NYPL 
as an addition to its permanent collections of con- 
temporary illustrative art of the East. 


eo & & 


radio programs 
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THE MONTH 


at random 


Gilbert Highet radio broadcasts to be released 
during December are: 

NuMBER 13—“The Psychology of Hate’’ (using as 
an example Browning's Soliloquy of the Spanish 
Cloister) 

NuMBER 14—"An Introduction to Dante” (a dis- 
cussion, by request, of Dante's Divine Comedy) 

NuMBER 15—A Study of History, part I (a discus- 
sion of the recently published last four volumes 
of Arnold Toynbee’s work) 

NuMBER 16—A Study of History, part II 


o Bb & 

Bookmobile librarians, as well as private drivers 
among librarians are doing their share to observe 
Safe-Driving Day. Preceded by a period of public 
road safety education, including tie-in displays in 
libraries and elsewhere, Safe-Driving day is sched- 
uled officially for December 15th. It is sponsored 
by the President's Action Committee for Traffic 
Safety in cooperation with various national organi- 
zations. 

eo & & 

Practicality and good will were dually served 
when the University of Pennsylvania Press, faced 
with a necessity of reducing inventories to conserve 
storage space, conceived the idea of sending to for- 
eign libraries gift assortments of much-in-demand 
books on American history and culture. Under the 
project, twenty-four countries from Norway to Paki- 
stan soon will have received, for the payment of 
~ ping charges only, close to 10,000 volumes 

ublished by the press. 


eo & & 

Over three hundred items of great rarity have 
been loaned by forty institutions and private collec- 
tors for what New York's Pierpont Morgan Library 
calls “one of the most important exhibitions of 
manuscripts and first editions of children’s litera- 
ture ever assembled.” Piéce de résistance of the 
Morgan Library exhibit, which will continue until 
February 28th, is the dedication manuscript of the 
Contes de ma Mere L’Oye (Tales of Mother 
Goose) which it recently acquired. Other notable 
manuscripts will be on display, together with first 
and other early editions. 


eo ee & 
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Fw sunpoce 


No, he’s not writing a novel—that’ s 
his letter to Santa Claus ! 
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It’s good to be friendly 
But beware the ides!!! 
And guard what you say 
To a gal with insides. 
For a simple, “How are you?” 
May bring forth a gusher 
Of aches, pains, and symptoms 
And nothing will hush ’er. 
GRACE B. SPEARS 
The Monthly List of SLA Translations, a serial 
which will consist of an estimated four to eight 
pages listing recent contributions to the SLA Trans- 
lation Pool, with a cumulative monthly author 
index, is proposed for publication by the Special 
Libraries Association. The forthcoming serial, pub- 
lication of which will depend upon support of 
S.L.A. members and others, follows re-establish- 
ment in July 1953 of the SLA Translation Pool at 
the John Crerar Library and is an attempt to facili- 
tate greater use of and disseminate information 
about the pool. The charge for twelve monthly 
issues, payable in advance to the Special Libraries 
Association Translation Pool, will be $3. Corre- 
spondence and inquiries should be addressed to 
Marian Lucius, Executive Secretary, Special Librar- 
ies Association, 31 East 10th Street, New York 3. 
The private papers of the Adams family, reflect- 
ing four generations of distinguished Americans 
from pre-Revolutionary times through World 
War I, soon will be opened to scholars and pub- 
lished for the general public. A long-range re- 
search, editing, and publishing project sponsored 
by the Adams Manuscript Trust, the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, Harvard University, and Life 
Magazine, has been announced for the more than 
300,000 manuscript pages of public and private 
Adams papers, considered the greatest private col- 
lection of source material on American history. 
Editing of the papers, expected to take at least 
fifteen years, will be subsidized by a $250,000 
Time-Life grant extending over a decade. Life will 
be given first magazine rights to the material and 
the Belknap Press of Harvard University Press will 
publish as many volumes of the papers as are 
judged to be of wide historical interest. The com- 
plete collection will be made available to scholars 
on microfilm through sixteen cooperating research 
libraries across the country between now and the 
end of 1955. 
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ALA WASHINGTON NOTES 


The Joint Committee on Printing passed a 
resolution which stated that when the Congres- 
sional Record was next permanently bound (this 
would make it fall at the end of the 1954 session 
of Congress) certain material would be deleted 
from the bound volumes. All material which was 
printed in the Daily Record appendix would be 
examined before bihding and the following items 
deleted: 

All extraneous matter including but not limited 
to newspaper and magazine articles, editorials, ad- 
dresses, radio programs, commentators’ Stories, 
resolutions from organizations and individuals, let- 
ters from constituents, etc., together with Members’ 
remarks preceding some.... 

All other material printed in the appendix of the 
Daily Record will be moved to the spot in the day's 
proceedings where permission was granted. The 
index to the bound volumes will omit all references 
to the material which has been deleted from the 
Daily Record. Libraries desiring to maintain a com- 
plete record of the Congressional happenings 
should keep their complete Daily Record for the 
material deleted from the bound volumes. 


Federal Educational Activities 


A subcommittee of the House Education and 
Labor Committee, with Representative Ralph W. 
Gwinn (R., N.Y.) as chairman, is looking into the 
extent, cost, and content of federal educational ac- 
tivities. Mr. Gwinn points out that there are nu- 
merous educational programs being conducted by 
governmental departments and yet only a very small 
per cent of these are channeled through the United 
States Office of Education. He says there is no 
single source for bringing together all the informa- 
tion and that it is greatly needed. The last study, 
made in 1950, indicated that $314 billions in fed- 
eral money were expended on 298 educational pro- 
grams carried on by 37 different federal depart- 
ments. This committee is conducting a new study 
of this question. 


Neil H. McElroy, president of Proctor and 
Gamble Company, has m named chairman of 
the White House Conference on Education, Addi- 
tional members, citizens and educators, will be 
named shortly by the President. Clint Pace has 
been made director of the professional staff, which 
will assist the committee in planning and manag- 
ing the White House Conference. Mr. Pace comes 
from Dallas, Texas, where he was director of the 
Southwest regional office of the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools. 

President Eisenhower wrote to the state gover- 
nors outlining the importance of the state con- 
ferences and how these will help develop citizen 
understanding and widespread support for action 
which will come as a result of the conferences and 
which will strengthen our educational system. The 
secretary of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Mrs. Hobby, has also written to the 
state governors concerning the State Conferences 
on Education. A letter and background material 
have gone from the Commissioner of Education, 
Mr. Brownell, to the chief school officer of each 
state. 

Federal grants to the states, based on population, 
have been set up. These range from $5,000 for the 
smallest states to $61,426 for the largest and are 
available immediately. 
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Reference Book Check List 


1. American Library Directory, 20th ed. R. R. 
Bowker, New York. 1954, 880p. $22.50 

2. BALD, F. Ciever. Michigan in Four Centu- 
ries, New York, Harper, 1954. 498p. $4 

3. BerK, Barpara. The First Book of Stage 
Costume and Make-up. New York, Franklin 
Watts, 1954. 45p. $1.75 

4. CLarK, WILLIAM H. Gardening for Color. 
Boston, Little, Brown, 1954. 212p. $2.95 

5. CLAUSEN, Lucy W. Insect Fact and Foik- 
lore. New York, Macmillan, 1954. 194p. $3.50 

6. DENNIS THE MENACE. Baby Sitter’s Guide. 
New York, Henry Holt, 1954. unp. $1.50 

7. GECKER, SNEY and others, comps. English 
Fiction to 1820 in the University of Pennsylvania 
Library. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Library, 1954. 116p. $2 

8. Greater New York Industrial Directory. New 
York, 1954. 772p. $40 

9. GRUENBERG, SIPONIE MATSNER, ed. The 
Encyclopedia of Child Care and Guidance. Garden 
City, Doubleday, 1954. 1016p. $7.50 

10. HOLZKNECHT, Kari J., ed. Sixteenth- 
Century English Prose. New York, Harper, 1954. 
616p. $6 

11. HuGues, LANGSTON. The First Book of 
Rhythms. N.Y. Franklin Watts, 1954. 63p. $1.75 

12. Hume, HAROLD. Gardening in the Lower 
South. New York, Macmillan, 1954. 377p. $7.50 

13. Insurance Almanac. Who, What, When, 
and Where in Insurance. 42d annual edition. 
New York, Underwriter Printing and Publishing 
Co., 1954. 1248p. $5 

14. KENNEDY, ARTHUR G. A Concise Bibliog- 
raphy for Students of English. 3d ed. Stanford 
University Press, 1954. 162p. $2.50 

15. Leckie, GeorGe G. ed. Georgia—A Guide 
to Its Towns and Countryside. Atlanta, Tupper & 
Love, 1954. 457p. (American Guide Series) $6 

16. Lewis, C. S. English Literature in the Six- 
teenth Century. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1954. 696p. $6.50 

17. McCture, NorMan, ed. Sixteenth-Century 
English Poetry. N.Y. Harper, 1954. 623p. $6 

18. MAN, Feurx H. Eight European Artists. 
New York, British Book Centre, 1954. unp. $15 

19. MENSENDIECK, Bess M. Look Better, Feel 
Better. New York, Harper, 1954, 276p. $3.50 

20. OGLE, MaArsury B., LoutIs SCHNEDER, 
and Jay W. Witey. Power, Order, and the Econ- 
omy. New York, Harper, 1954. 852p. $6 

21. OsTLeE, BERNARD. Statistics in Research. 
Ames, Iowa State College Press, 1954. 487p. $6.95 

22. Oxford Junior Encyclopedia. Vol. XII, 
The Arts. London, Oxford University Press, 1954. 
480p. 30s (in United Kingdom) 
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23. ROOSEVELT, Leta and Bit WestTLeEy. Pet 
Parade. New York, Harper, 1954. 240p. $3.50 

24. RusBissow, HELEN. Art of Asia. New 
York, Philosophical cw 1954. 237p. $6 

25. SacHs, Paut J. Modern Prints and Draw- 
ings. New York, Knopf, 1954. 261p. $7.50 

26. SALICATH, BENT, ed. Danske Stole— 
Danish Chairs. New York, George Wittenborn, 
1954. 95p. $5 

27. SmitH, SHirtEY H. The World’s Great 
— New York, Harper, 1953. 180p. $3.50 

28. Survey of International Affairs. The Middle 
East, 1945-1950. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1954. 338p. $7.50 

29. WEGENER, FRANK C. Guide for Students 
in — and Philosophy of Education. 2d revi- 
sion uque, W. C. Brown, 915 Main St. 1953. 
106p. $2.25 

30. Yearbook of American Churches, 23d issue. 
New York, National Council of the Churches in 
the U.S.A., 1954. 322p. $4 


Directories 


T IS ALWAYS EXCITING to examine a new edition 

of the American Library Directory * ip ee 
B13), noting the increase in n of libraries 
listed. The twentieth edition lists 13,857 libraries, 
nearly 2,000 more than in the 1951 edition, over 
half of these being public libraries. It follows the 
patterns of its immediate predecessors in general 
arrangement and in scope, omitting public libraries 
with total annual incomes of less than $500 and 
elementary and secondary school libraries, which 
are listed in the American School Library Director) 
now being published. Emphasis is given to special 
libraries and to indexes, the latter including those 
to special collections, and to memorial names. In 
addition to listing libraries with microfilming fa- 
cilities, with this edition, information has been 
added indicating the libraries with record collec- 
tions and film libraries. Librarians concerned with 
publicizing the. facts of library support in their 
communities as contrasted with other sections of 
the country will find it a most valuable source of 
comparative statistics. 

In its twenty. -third issue, the Yearbook of Ameri- 
can Churches (Winchell K108), has decided to 
use a method of dating followed by certain other 
publishers and labels its data gathered in 1954 as 

“edition for 1955." This data, —— annually 
since 1949, follows that of earlier issues, but in- 
cludes this year a special study of ministers’ salaries 
in three bodies, 1939 to 1952, because of the con- 
spicuous lack of national information on the sub- 
ject. We may hope it wili not provoke another 

“Parson’s Cause.” It should be noted that most 
religious bodies reported church membership for 
1953 and official church statisticians in a compila- 
tion of “the latest information” have reported a 
total membership of 94,842,845 gy in 255 re- 
ligious bodies, a gain of 2.8 per c 

The Insurance Almanac ™ OWinchell 1574), like 
its predecessors, contains a list of names and ad- 
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dresses of agents and brokers in principal cities 
(arranged alphabetically by states), lists of associ- 
ations, organizations, companies, giving both direc- 
tory and statistical information. A brief encyclo- 
pedic section explains such terms as “dog liability.” 

More recently begun and much more expensive, 
the second edition of the Greater New York Indus- 
trial Directory® lists over 34,000 manufacturers, 
giving address, products, or services, number of 
employees, with names of executives, size of plant, 
and scope of operations. Libraries not requiring 
such detailed directory information may be satisfied 
with the less expensive Thomas’ Register of Amer- 
ican Manufacturers. The usefulness of the volume 
would be increased by inclusion of all firms in the 
classified section, which now lists less than a third 
of those given in the alphabetical lists. However, 
special libraries or branches serving business will 
find the detailed information on individual firms 
of value and may wish to take advantage of the pre- 
publication price, $30, with 10 per cent discount. 


Literature and Social Sciences 


A Concise Bibliography for Students of Eng- 
lish, which has been used for many years in an in- 
troductory course in the bibliography and methods 
of English studies, is arranged systematically in 
order to afford, in concise form, guidance in the 
numerous phases of research and teaching in Eng- 
lish. Emphasis has been given to recent titles, 
which are arranged by date of publication unless 
they are periodicals. Titles are grouped under fif- 
teen chapters which cover both forms and periods 
of writing, together with such subjects as the study 
and teaching of English, sources of book reviews, 
philological guides and bibliographies, and librar- 
ies and the k trade. Though there are minor 
errors, e.g. failing to note that Review Index had 
ceased publication, it has been brought up to date 
and is useful for the large number of titles—1,844 
—which are listed. Unfortunately, there are no 
annotations, as the compiler evidently believes it 
better for his students to examine the titles them- 
selves rather than read about them. 

Another university press publication is the list, 
English Fiction to 1820 in the University of Penn- 
sylvania Library,” which includes over 1,100 titles 
arranged by author, if known, following Library of 
Congress form. Because of the excellence of the 
collection, this will be most useful to students 
concerned with the English novel's beginnings. 

A newly published volume in the Oxford His- 
tory of English Literature, to be completed in 
twelve volumes, is English Literature in the Six- 
teenth Century Excluding Drama,” an expansion of 
C. S. Lewis’ 1944 Clark Lectures at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Aimed not only at the scholar, but the 
general reader, the series is also intended as a his- 
tory of political, philosophical, scientific, and social 
ideas. This volume is distinguished by a sprightly 
prose style, a useful chronological table and a bib- 
liographical section which manages to include a 
great deal of critical evaluation by being written in 
running sentences, with only brief bibliographic 
information. The index employs the useful device 
of indicating main entries by figures in bold type. 
Some persons familiar with the Screwtape Letters 
may not have been aware that its author, C. S. 
Lewis, is also an authority on English literature of 
the sixteenth century. 


The sixteenth century is also covered in two vol- 
umes of the Harper English Literature Series, the 
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one on poetry being edited by McClure,” the other 
on prose edited by Holzknecht.” These anthologies 
make good companion volumes to the Lewis com- 
mentary, the texts of the selections being taken 
directly from the original manuscript or the best 
early edition, with a minimum of editorial altera- 
tion or emendation and with a citation to the 
source. In the chronologically arranged volumes, 
with their critical and biographical head-notes, an 
effort has been made to avoid “snippets” as far as 
possible. These titles make distinguished additions 
to the series which proposes to present prose and 
poetry fer each century from the 15th to the 20th. 

It is a far cry from the days of Spenser and 
Hooker, More and Tyndale, to the days of the 
Truman Doctrine, but the world we live in demands 
our efforts of understanding, and such a volume 
as The Middle East, 1945-1950,™ part of the war- 
time series of the Survey of International Affairs, 
provides a factual account of the policies affecting 
the Arab countries and the western powers. Like 
other volumes in the series, its strong reference 
features are the frequent citation to sources and the 
accompanying maps. 

Another valuable handbook is Statistics in Re- 
search,” designed to provide an explanation of the 
principal statistical methods of use to workers in 
all areas of scientific research and a book which 
may be used as a text. The author has devoted 
considerable attention to the assumptions under- 
lying the techniques presented, stressing the point 
that only when you know which statistical tool to 
use, how to use it and how to interpret your results 
can you hope to do productive research. Tables 
and bibliography are appended. 

A political scientist, an economist, and a soci- 
ologist have collaborated on Power, Order, and the 
Economy,” intended as a text for orientation or 
survey courses in social science. Its reference value 
is in its statement of basic concepts and theoretical 
views in the social sciences and in its analysis of 
the social world—from the standpoint of the social 
sciences, of course. 

Students preparing for their preliminary exami- 
nations for a Ph.D. in education will find much 
“reading guidance” in Guide for Students in His- 
tory and Philosophy of Education.” For arranged 
under a series of questions, e.g. “What are some 
of the essential and povctm tin readings for ad- 
vanced study in the area of contemporary philoso- 
phies of education?” are briefly annotated lists of 
recommended titles. Other questions relate to vo- 
cabulary, to organizations active in the field, to 
outstanding periodicals. In other words, this con- 
tains the information often found in guides to a 
field, but differs in its method of presentation, and 
though aimed at the graduate student, it is also 
useful to reference librarians working in the field. 

An example of that valuable type of reference 
source, a good state history, is Michigan in Four 
Centuries,’ covering the history of the state from 
prehistoric times to 1950. Though the readable 
style and the many well-chosen illustrations will 
interest the general reader, the librarian will be 
impressed with the fact that this represents nearly 
a quarter of a century's systematic study of the 
subject, which recommends its accuracy. 

And those librarians who grew to depend on 
the American Guide series for history and social 
conditions of the various states, but who were 
uneasy over certain errors, will welcome the revi- 
sions and extensions of some of the volumes now 
available. A recent one on Georgia™ has been 
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rge Leckie, having, in 

to on the years 1940-1952, 
Sar see aie oa yo ra his — ey ee 
true story istory 0 cities,” 
Lette Mites Mea Avauste, Columbes 
inc 4 ugusta, Columbus, 
Macon, and Savannah, 


Children—God Bless Them 


; some reference librarians 
may feel that this little volume belongs in the 
browsing room rather than the ready reference col- 
lection, its humorous treatment of the facts of life 
and “profuse use of illustrations’ will recommend 
it not only to those engaged in the trade, but to 

ir employers. Not to be confused with Baby 
Sitter’s Guide by Mary Furlong Moore. 

More exhaustive, however, is The Encyclopedia 
of Child Care and Guidance * for which an impres- 
sive list of pediatricians, educators, porchologists, 
and public health workers have acted as advisors. 
Designed for ready reference, material on all as- 
pects of the subject is arranged alphabetically under 
small topics, with many see-also references. These 


short, , and simply written articles cover a 
wide vari of material — dandruff, dating, day 
camps, book sets, burping, warnings, warts—and 


are supplemented by thirty chapters written by 
specialists in the various fields. These chapters also 
give see-also references so that the whole, well- 
edited volume is geared in. A directory section 
gives a classified and descriptive list of related 
agencies and organizations. Also classified is the 
annotated list of references which lists for the gen- 
eral reader the more important titles under fifteen 
headings, such as babies, handicapped children, and 
sources of pamphlet material on parent education, 
child development, and family life. Clear print, 
pertinent black and white drawings, and a thumb 
index contribute to the format. Libraries may wish 
that a heavier binding had been used, particularly 
since the rather narrow inner margins will be even 
narrower after rebinding. In content, however, it 
can be recommended for both home and library 
purchase. 


Pets, Gardens, Bugs, Betterment 


Miscellaneous handbooks, we will agree, must 
always be selected with care in libraries with small 
budgets, and with an eye on special features which 
may not be covered in more general reference 
sources. And while young people’s encyclopedias 
will include information on the care of pets, some 
libraries may find useful the more extended discus- 
sion of how to choose, care for and enjoy the ani- 
mal best suited to a person's way of life, found in 
Pet Parade.* Written in popular style, the subject 
matter ranges from pigs to poodles, from cats to 
“the mouse house, a model civic center,”’ discussed 
in general chapters with an appended index. 

Persons fascinated with insects will enjoy Insect 
Fact and Folklore,’ which is just what the title im- 
plies—a factual study with accompanying legends 
and lore, such as using ladybug beetles as a remedy 
for colic, Chapters on various classes not only de- 
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scribe the insects but emphasize their relationship 
to man. A list of books and articles and an index 
are supplied. 

Insects are less lovi treated as “garden pests” 
in the revised edition of Gardening in the Lower 
South,” which is much more concerned with the 
growing of camellias and roses in that region sur- 
rounding Charleston, South Carolina, extending 
southward along the Atlantic Coast and westward 
around the Gulf of Mexico. A very detailed index 
to this contribution to the making of outstanding 
gardens adds to ease of use. Black and white pho- 
tographs and useful tables are also important. 

Another mp 2 gardening manual, Gardening 
for Color,‘ is devel around the theme that the 
use of color is the climactic accomplishment of all 
superior gardeners. There is, therefore, much in- 
struction on how to choose flowers whose colors 
will harmonize, all very valuable to those who are 
not simply satisfied with vagy vy Bo tulip bloom but 
are concerned with where it blooms in greatest 
beauty. 

For those who are more concerned with the body 
beautiful than the garden beautiful, there is Looé 
Better, Feel Better,” an exposition of the Mensen- 
dieck system of functional movements, which if 
practiced ten minutes a day will flatten the abdo- 
men, square the waistline, abolish the double chin 
and limber the knee joints. This reviewer does not 
know whether it will work but notes that the exer- 
cises are endorsed by the chairman of the Presi- 
dent's Committee on the Health Needs of the 
Nation. 

Members of the younger generation, not yet 
troubled with stiff knee joints or double chins, 
may find The First Book of Stage Costume and 
Make-up* both stimulating and helpful in school 
dramatic work. Clearly illustrated and emphasizing 
inexpensive materials, it will be useful in a school 


library. 
Art 


Another first book, dealing with rhythms,” is a 
rather lyrical treatment by the poet Langston 
Hughes of the idea that “rhythm is something we 
share in common, you and I, with al! the plants 
and animals and people in the world, and with the 
stars and moon and sun, and all the whole vast 
wonderful universe beyond this wonderful earth 
which is our home.” It is copiously illustrated by 
Robin King and may be considered a sort of syn- 
thesis of the arts from the standpoint of rhythm. 

A more exhaustive treatment of the arts is the 
recently issued volume XII of the Oxford Junior 
Encyclopedia,” which makes this classified set 
nearly complete. Short articles, alphabetical by sub- 
ject, are cross indexed with the other published 
volumes and are enhanced by large numbers of 
well-chosen black and white reproductions and 
eight colored plates. School libraries wishing to 
strengthen their reference materials in this broad 
field, which embraces the fine arts and some 
minor forms, will find it an attractive supplement 
to our American encyclopedias for young people. 

More beautifully illustrated is Modern Prints & 
Drawings,” a picture book assembled by Paul Sachs 
of whom it has been said, “Connoisseur, collector 
of works of art, teacher, counselor, you have in- 
spired a generation of art gallery directors with 
your generosity, wisdom and standards.” There- 
fore the coliection is distinguished by the discrimi- 
nation and critical commentary of the compilor as 
well as by the excellence of its format. The brief 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES AUCE BROOKS amy 


WISH THAT I HAD TREASURED MORE CAREFULLY 

the many bits of childish flotsam that are left 
in books as they come home to roost. Carolyn 
Haywood’s “Little Eddie” would call these bits 
“valuable property” and so most of them go back 
to their owners. The other day I found a carefully 
folded piece of paper on which was printed, “ 
trust in God.”” Inside was an inch square colored 
picture of Jesus. Of course this cherished bit was 
returned. There was not so much Christian spirit 
displayed in another circular fragment of tissue 
paper that contained this message, ‘She did not get 
to be first.” Since this followed a recent spirited 
campaign for school fire chief, I assume that some- 
one failed to be elected. 

Bookmarkers left in books are widely varied. 
Some are handmade and colored with crayons, One, 
a long strip of Paper topped by a leering kitty- cat, 
was inscribed, “To my dear sister, Carna.”” (Carna 
loves cats, so there was no “meeow” in this sisterly 
tribute.) I find baseball pictures in the spring and 
football pennants in the fall. Sometimes it is a 
scrap of material salvaged from the cutting out of 
a new dress. I am happy to report that most book- 
marks are flat and do not ruffle my calm spirits as 
does an occasional wad of paper toweling or a 
pencil jammed into a book. 


Reading Records 


Our most frequent marker at Casis is an orange 
book card that the children like to use for listing 
the books they read. This is entirely voluntary but 
it is surprising how many children like to keep 
this record. When they ask for a card, I explain 
that they must use only one line for each title. The 
card will be filled when 21 books have been read 
and in order to secure a new one, I must see the 
old card so that we can talk about the books they 
are reading. These lists are very revealing for they 
enable me to find the “rut’’ readers, or those who 
are reading books too easy for them, or the ones 
who are turning too frequently to the Hardy-Drew- 
Bobbsey syndicate. When the card discloses that all 
books are of one kind (who-dunnits, horses, sports, 
etc.) I suggest that such books be read alternately 
with other types of books. Often a title on the list 
will enable me to refer them to another book, simi- 
lar but a little more mature, that they should like. 
Along in March, Casis children, wishing to secure 
Texas Reading Certificates, start to select from their 
orange cards the ten best books they have read dur- 
ing the year, being careful to choose worthy repre- 
sentatives from fiction, biography, history, and the 
subject fields. ‘This is when their willful “rut” 
reading begins to hurt! Since it is impressed on all 
that this is not a speed contest and that the certifi- 
cate cannot be secured until May, I believe that 
these orange cards, containing a// that they read in 
relation to their ultimate choice of ten best books 
(which I must approve), can help in developing 
more discerning readers. 





School and Children’s Librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this page to Mrs. McGuire at Casis 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas. 
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Reading guidance begins with our efforts to in- 
still in children a liking for reading. Subsequently 
we seek to broaden and deepen the quality. Our 
methods are many and sometimes we use rather 
elaborate stimuli that may be so attractive in them- 
selves that children lose sight of the ultimate goal. 
We need to guard against this! In the case of 
reluctant readers, however, we are always searching 
for clues to their more spontaneous interests on 
which to base their initial book choices. In many 
cases, we are successful when we discover the right 
formula. 

Martha Petty, Director of Children’s Work in 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, describes a project that capi- 
talizes on children’s interest in sports and contests. 
It was initiated cooperatively by the McKinley 
Branch Library and the elementary teachers: 

The idea is called Reading Intramurals. Each 
fourth, fifth and sixth grade is divided into two 
teams, balanced groups in reading ability being 
selected by the teacher beforehand. Each team has 
a captain and a name reminiscent of big league ball, 
such as “Bookaneers,” “Reading Braves,” etc. The 
room teams compete against one another during the 
month, and their monthly totals vie with the other 
rooms. The library provides each room with a 
score card on which the child writes a brief report. 
His teacher then gives him a gummed signal dot to 
put by his name on the score card.... The monthly 
scores, reported to the library by each captain, are 
posted on a score board... 


There are many areas of potential comment and 
study in this project. I wish that space permitted 
me further discussion and, since it doesn’t, it would 
be profitable to many if Miss Petty would write a 
fuller article on this project. The big question is, 

‘Which has the greater interest for the children— 
the books they read or the contest?” In many cases, 
it may have been the latter—especially at the be- 
ginning of the project. But if, at the end, there 
were more spontaneous readers (even a few) than 
formerly, the project with all its contest details is 
well worth while. 


Children’s librarians are searching constantly for 
new and better forms of reading records, I have 
described my very simple and voluntary one. Here 
is another from Louise Plybon, librarian in the 
Eastover School, Charlotte, North Carolina. It is a 
“Rainbow Reading Record” in the form of a circle 
with radial lines to the circumference. Each seg- 
ment represents an area of reading, e.g., adventure, 
humor, mystery, animals, etc. There are five circles 
within the big ones, forming little blocks where the 
child may put the right color to form a rainbow as 
he reads successive books. One is reminded = 
mediately of G. O. Simpson's “My Reading De- 
sign,” developed back in the ‘forties. Both of these 
forms provide a section for listing all of the books 
a child reads. These two circular designs have the 
virtue of motivating a child to broaden his reading 
because he can see whether his books are all of the 
same kind or more properly diverse. ihe weak- 
ness, of course, is that they cannot show visually 
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Business Book Reviews 


N DECEMBER of 1952, the Gary, Indiana, Public 
Library made arrangements with the executive 
secretary of the Gary Chamber of Commerce for 
the inclusion, in its monthly bulletin, of reviews of 
current business and technical books. 

Prominent businessmen of Gary were asked to 
write short reviews of recent, readable business 
books. The library eee the reviews on 
its letterhead paper and forwards them to the 
Chamber of Commerce. Contrary to popular belief, 
most of the men approached have been very pleased 
to cooperate, in spite of being very busy persons. 
Most are flattered at the thought of being capable 
of writing a review for the library and they are 
also cognizant of the publicity values inherent. A 
title in their particular field is usually assigned to 
them and the reviews, in general, have been excel- 
lent. We try to have several books out for reviews 
at all times so that we will not have to ask the 
reviewers to meet too short a deadline. 

That these reviews are read is demonstrated by 
the number of telephone calls and reserves that we 
have for the books reviewed soon after the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Bulletin is in the mail each 
month. The reviewers themselves also tell us of 
receiving many calls. 

At the same time that the reviews were initiated, 
a small varied collection of recent books, fiction 
and nonfiction, was installed in the Chamber of 
Commerce cuter office. The secretary at the Cham- 
ber charges and discharges the books, using a tem- 
porary book card which the library provides, The 
library retains the original book cards for its record 
but no time limit is set on the period of circulation. 
No library card is required, just the signature of 
the patron. The collection is changed frequently 
so that it is alive at all times and there is a promi- 
nent sign over the shelves announcing that these 
books are from the Gary Public Library. 

As many businessmen visit the Charnber offices 
and lounge daily and as the Bulletin reaches 900 
business firms and individuals each month, we feel 
that we are doing businessmen a service in calling 
to their attention recent publications in their fields 
and at the same time are fostering good public 
relations for the library. 

RUTH Sre.ey, Head 
Popular Library Department 
Gary, Indiana, Public Library 


Bindery Timesaver 


NSTEAD OF WAITING to indicate the author, bind- 
ery title, and class number until books are being 
prepared for the bindery, this information is now 
marked at the time the books are cataloged. This 
marking takes mere seconds, yet the information is 
always correct. Bindery preparation can be done 
much faster in a small or medium sized library by 
using this method. 
ELtva HOEGER 
Santa Monica, California, Public Library 
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PRACTICAL LIBRARIAN 


Increasing Circulation with the 
Vertical File 


ITH THE COMING OF FALL, the school li- 

brarian turns her attention to ways and 
means of improving her service to the school for 
the coming year. In her concentration on the pur- 
chasing, cataloging, processing, and introducing of 
new books, she is apt to pass up the opportunities 
of the vertical file as a means of increasing the 
library's circulation. 

Why aren't teachers availing themselves of the 
excellent supplementary material to be found in 
the school library's vertical file? There may be sev- 
eral reasons. The teacher may be the traditional! 
“text book teacher” and unaware of the possibili- 
ties of enriched teaching via pamphlets, posters, 
pictures, and clippings that her library's vertical 
file has to offer. The file material may not be 
easily accessible. The charging system may be too 
involved and time-consuming. Or there may be in- 
sufficient leadership on the part of the librarian. 

To surmount these problems, the librarian can 
begin by setting her file in order. It should be 
weeded out and all dead wood discarded. Pictures 
should be separated from pamphlets and clippings 
for easier accessibility. Posters, notices to faculty 
of new acquisitions, and displays of characteristic 
material can be used to advertise the file. The teach- 
ing staff should be informed of what is available 
for particular subjects or units—which means that 
the librarian must know what is being taught. Ma- 
terials must be readily accessible, and the charging 
system as simple as possible. Emphasis should be 
placed on service and cooperation with all depart- 
ments. 

LETHA COAKLEY, English Teacher 
Arsenal Technical Schools 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Usable Vertical File 


N THEIR SEARCH FOR VOCATIONAL INFORMA- 
TION, young people soon discover that the best 
resource is the vertical file, They like the crisp, 
brief information which specifically presents the 
current data they seek. In their lives full of work 
and fun, they, like adults, must find what they need 
without waste of time. This file, of such value to 
students, is one of the aggravating problems of the 
librarian. 

In many libraries, the organization of the verti- 
cal file is the task most likely to be laid aside for 
another day. There is no question of side-stepping 
the problem by omitting the file. The modern cur- 
riculum, on education for life adjustment, 
presupposes that information on jobs be available. 
The young person is stimulated at an early age to 
consider his choice of an occupation. Counselors 
and teachers bring the problem to his attention. 
Personnel departments in business and industry 
have discovered the value of making contact with 
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future employees during the students’ high school 
days, and the program of work with continuation 
school has further stimulated investigation of voca- 
tional opportunities. Increasing quantities of pam- 
phlets make it necessary for librarians to have a 
well developed plan or index which fits the mate- 
rial to be filed and which uses terms readily under- 
stood by young people. 

A filing system reviewed by a librarian at the 
monthly book breakfast of the Southern Section of 
the School Library Association of California in the 
fall of 1947 has answered the problem for this 
writer. Because a number of librarians in our 
school had followed the several standard subject 
lists over a period of time, discrepancies appeared 
in the file and there had never been time to make an 
adequate system of cross references. With the ac- 
quisition of the Occupations Filing Plan * we were 
provided with a list of subject headings into which 
our file of pamphlets was transferred with little 
change. Cross references are a part of this system. 
Fields of work headings are printed in red and 
cross references in blue and all are filed alphabeti- 
cally so that students can consult the file directly 
without needing a key or an index. 

Students do enjoy using this file with its con- 
venient guides to aid their search. Student library 
assistants can file material quickly and accurately. 
Comments from counsellors indicate that they find 
the system entirely satisfactory, and the bibliogra- 
phy useful in selecting pamphlets to be ordered. 
The obvious value from the library standpoint 
needs no comment. Now, if someone will please 
invent a “self-weeding’ system and a painless 
means of replacing materials worn out through 
heavy use, all vertical file problems will be over. 

HELEN IREDELL, Librarian 
Long Beach, California, Public Schools 


Art Lending Library 


O” ART LENDING LIBRARY was organized to 
provide an opportunity for residents to enjoy 
in their own homes original works of art. The 
pictures are furnished by members of the Allied 
Artists of Johnstown. 

Each subscription entitles a member to borrow 
one picture a month and a renewal, if the subscriber 
desires, for a maximum period of two months. The 
subscriber pays a rental fee of $5 for a six-month 
period or $1 a month for each picture, Rental fees 
are paid when the pictures are borrowed, and sub- 
scribers who do not return or renew the picture on 
the due date pay five cents for each day overdue. 

Borrowers may purchase pictures, if they wish, 
at a price set by the artist for the unframed picture, 
plus a 5 per cent commission. Frames are furnished 
at cost if the purchaser desires. No rental fee is 
accepted as part of the purchase price, The library 
receives 50 per cent of all rental fees and this 
money is used for the purchase of art books and 
periodicals. The library provides space for storing 
and exhibiting loan pictures. It also collects and 
keeps records of all fines and sales. 

When funds are available, the Allied Artists will 
provide permanent frames for the exhibits. 

CaRL WILLIAM HULL, Librarian 
Cambria Free Library 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania 





* Bennett, Wilma. Occupations Filing Plan and Bibli- 
ography of U. S. Government Publications and Other 
Pamphlets on Jobs. Sterling Powers Publishing Com- 
pany, 1512 Lincoln Way, La Porte, Indiana. 
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CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 
(Continued from page 326) 


biographical sketches of the 122 artists whose 
works are represented are available in other sources, 
but help to round out this particular volume. 

The unique reference feature of Eight European 
Artists™ is the inclusion of colored photographs 
of the artists at work. For the camera has been 
used as a medium of expression to convey the idea 
of how Braque, Chagall, Léger, Le Corbusier, Ma- 
tisse, Moore, Picasso, and Sutherland live and 
work. Also of interest are the facsimiles of their 
handwriting, recording their thoughts on art, with 
accompanying translations. A very elegant book! 

A briefer treatment of a wider field is Art of 
Asia,“ which may serve as a sketchy introduction 
to the subject. The author has also written The 
Art of Russia, and in attempting to bring in all 
types of art, with attention to their social and his- 
torical setting, she has of necessity had to adopt 
encyclopedic style and point of view. 

Distinguished for its excellent photographs, 
which make up the main body of the book, Danish 
Chairs * will be an interesting source book for fur- 
niture designers and those interested in interior 
decoration. 

Chairs are an important part of our civilization 
and so are bridges, the latter being interestingly 
treated in The World’s Great Bridges™ by a lead- 
ing British bridge builder (try saying that fast). 
It should make interesting collateral reading for 
young engineers, though its photographs and 
wealth of specific information give it some ref- 
erence value. 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 
(Continued from page 327) 


whether he is growing in discernment and improv- 
ing the quality of his reading. But does anyone 
know of a reading record that does this? If so, we 
should like to hear about it. In fact, let’s hear more 
about methods of reading guidance and records 
generally. (The Rainbow Reading Records can be 
ordered from Bradford Printing Service, Box 355, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, at 3 cents each. 
I do not have late information on “My Reading 
Design,” but back in 1949 they were distributed by 
The News-Journal, North Manchester, Indiana, at 
3Y4 cents each. Better check for later prices.) 


Teen-Age Librarians 


Last Saturday I had a wonderful experience. I 
was a speaker at the District 8 meeting of the Texas 
Teen-age Library Association. It was fun to talk to 
this group of more than 200 young library-minded 
people about their reading, and to chat with them 
informally over a box lunch of fried chicken. Ex- 
citing, too, to observe them in action during the 
meeting, with Kitty Roth, the president, presiding 
with such poise. But the most up-lifting thing of 
all was the realization that out of this group and 
other similar ones throughout the country will 
emerge many good librarians for the future. In the 
next issue of LB I want to describe for you the 
pra statewide project of Texas’ T.A.L.A. for 
1 -1955. 
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Holiday Displays 





ie 
Pages of a new year’s calendar were utilized last 
year in the Alamogordo, New Mexico, High School 
library for a LET'S READ MORE IN ‘54 bulletin board 
which appeared just after New Year's. The jacket 
of a recommended book was pinned over each cal- 
endar sheet. 





Left: 

As a project in library publicity, library science 
classes designed a PARTY PICK ME UPS bulletin 
board and table display at Purdue University. 
Sheets of construction paper in yellow, purple, blue, 
red, and gray were used for the bulletin board back- 
ground; buff paper to cover the table. The display 
featured books on party and game ideas, with such 
party accessories as a paper hat, noise maker, 
streamers, clown nut cups, and place cards. 


INTO THE NEW 


Below: 
SWINGING YEAR WITH CHIL- 


DREN’S BOOKS was the caption of a bulletin board 
display in the Denver, Colorado, Public Schools 
professional library for teachers. Children’s book 
jackets were shown with a real-rope swing and the 
cut-out figure of a youngster swinging on it. 





Center of the HOBBY NEW YEAR! display at the 
Chicago, Illinois, Vocational School was a three 
dimensional hobby horse made of vari-colored con- 
struction paper. Background was royal blue, and 
letters red with white shadow effect. The hobby 
horse was mounted on a splotch of paper contrast 
ing with the background. 





Happy Hospsy NEw YEAR 
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TIMELESS NOVELS were collected for a book 
jacket and book display at the Chicago, Illinois, 
Vocational School. Both the outline of the clock 
and letters for the caption were in bright red, 
against a black background, with a white half out- 
line for each letter and “timeless” white hands for 


the clock. 
6 8 





A breakfast cereal advertisement was the in- 
spiration for a HERE ARE NEW BOOKS display at 
the Artesia, New Mexico, High School library. 
Figures supplied by the art teacher (from poster 
paper and paints) were shown hurrying for new 
books (as people hurried for cereal in the ad). 





The Artesia, New Mexico, High School librar- 
ian was in the mood to send a “telegram” about 
interesting books via the public address system 
when the idea of a library bulletin board telegram 
struck her mind. A library assistant did the letter- 
ing on two large sheets of yellow poster paper 
attached at the back with Scotch tape. The ten- 
word wire and signature (from Bosworth the 
Bookworm, the library’s official mascot) was de- 
cidedly eye-catching—an exact copy of a Western 
Union telegram. 
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*Trademark 


Changeable 3 Dimensional 


Librarians, everywhere are making their own 
attractive display-signs just like professionals 
with MITTEN’S dramatic magic re-usable letters 

. available in many sizes (%4°-9"'), many, 
character-faces, and three different construc- 
tions: PINBAK* (pin-on); SANBAK* (glue-on); 
TRAKK® (stand-up) . . . always at your fingertips 
ready for use. 
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IDEAL FOR 
LOW-BUDGET 
LIBRARIES 


DISPLAY 
MASTER 
“7 1 a“ 


{all Pinbok*) 





A pre-packaged assortment of almost 1,000 
letters, numerals, illustros, dots, darts, arrows, 
music notes, stars and punctuations—all PINBAK* 
¥,"’ to 2’’—thumb-press into soft bockgrounds 
just like thumbtacks. 


Each money-saving Display Master Kit includes 
4 display sign panels, o guide-rule, a handy 
storage case, and easy-to-follow instructions 
and suggestions that will help you solve your 
1 sign lettering and display problems and give 
you better results with more creative satisfac- 
tion—at much lower cost! 





Want Free samples 
Your own initials s 






Write Mitten’s library Service Dept. W-! 24 





MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 
6 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


r------ 
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South American Handbook 


HE NEXT TIME a reader asks for vacation ideas, 

hand him the new 1954-1955 edition of THE 
SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK, which can 
also be recommended for businessmen, researchers, 
and writers. 

For every country below the Rio Grande, the 
editor gives detailed information on a multitude 
of subjects: transportation, hotels, prices—history, 
social conditions, principal cities—business, indus- 
try, labor—even weather conditions. Thoroughly 
indexed, the book is informal and to-the-point, 
with facts, figures, charts, and maps (many in full 
color) keyed to the text. 

On-the-spot observers have brought all statistics 
up to date and completely revised the chapters on 
Argentina and Chile. 


Art Index 


The new, cumulated ART INDEX, extending 
from November 1950 to October 1953, reminds us 
how useful this cumulation can be as an audio- 
visual teaching aid on all educational levels. 

The reason for this is that the 126 art periodicals 
and museum bulletins indexed touch on many kinds 
of art from primitive, ancient forms to today’s 
modern schools. The history teacher can always 
find some illustrated article on her current subject, 
whether it be the Spanish Empire or the religion 
of ancient Egypt. graphy teachers can find a 
great deal on archaeology. For the instructor who 
wants ideas and material, there are many listings 
under the heading Art Education—and even a list- 
ing of the art museums from which prints can be 
borrowed. 

Arts and crafts teachers will be glad to know 
that the INDEX, besides covering fine art, lists 
such practical topics as advertising art, cartooning, 
folk art, industrial design, book illustration, book- 
binding, and dozens of others. 


Standard Catalog 


ABC of Cat Diseases and Abbie, The Bug Boy 
(a play) are the first two titles listed in the just- 
released 1953-1954 supplement to the STAND- 
ARD CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL LI- 
BRARIES. 

More imposing, more academic titles are among 
the almost 700 new book and 320 pamphlet list- 
ings which follow. Their subjects range from the 
abstractions of philosophy to such practical fields 


as vocational guidance, clothing construction, and 
audio-visual instruction. Books starred number 93; 
books double-starred number 31. 

Publication schedule of all supplements to the 
CATALOG will be changed in the future from fall 
to spring. This means (1) you will receive a sup- 
plement next spring (1955) in time for your 
summer book order and (2) you will have the 
additional service of annual supplements in the 
spring of 1956 and 1957. 

The Catholic Supplement to the CATALOG lists 
172 new books, 15 new pamphlets and 1 magazine. 
Books starred number 20, books double-starred, 8. 


The UN Today 


The fourth and fifth titles in the current Ref- 
erence Shelf volume have just been released. Num- 
ber four is THE UN TODAY, edited by William 
W. Wade. Including both favorable and unfavor- 
able analyses, it concentrates on the nature of the 
General Assembly, the Security Council, and the 
specialized agencies and the accomplishments of 
these organizations. 

Some of the more representative articles and 
their authors include: “What the UN Means to 
the United States’ by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr.; 
“The UN’s Human Side” by William G. Hether- 
ington; ‘The UN and Communist China” by A. M. 
Rosenthal; “The Case Against the UN” by Donald 
R. Wilson; and “Amending the Charter” by John 
Foster Dulles. 


The Censorship of Books 


The second new Reference Shelf title is THE 
CENSORSHIP OF BOOKS, edited by Walter M. 
Daniels. It begins by defining “The Nature of the 
Problem,” then goes on to deal in turn with 
“Moral Censorship,” ‘Political Censorship,” 
“United States Libraries Abroad,” ‘Textbooks,’ 
and “The Censors and the Librarian.” Typical 
quotes: 

The real question is not the freedom to read, to 
speak, or to be silent... . It is rather the courage 
to dc these things. 

At each extreme, the view is that our way of 
life is threatened, either by too many controls or 
not enough of them. . 

It is not in the public interest to force a reader 
to accept with any book the prejudgement of a 
label characterizing the book or author as subver- 
sive or dangerous. 


(Continued on page 334) 


THE WILSON LiprARY BULLETIN’s Lire-BeGins-AT-FoRTY BIRTHDAY PARTY 


Bulletin Editor Marie Loizeaux cuts the birthday cake. Waiting for a piece are (left to 
righ} : Howard Haycraft, president; Florence Arnold, editor of abicaband Aha 
Charles J. Shaw, in charge of personnel; Eileen Zacheron, advertising assistant; Arthur 
Rigg, vice president and treasurer; Edwin Colburn, chief of indexing services; Ann 
Kicielinski, Bulletin secretary; Jane Maddox, Bulletin assistant editor; Allen Borden, 
advertising manager. At right, Ruth Ulman puts the finishing touches on a mobile for 
the Bulletin office. Second from top at right: Edith M. Phelps, the Bulletin’s first editor, 
who finds life busier than ever in “retirement,” playing the viola in an amateur orchestra, 
doing volunteer library duty, working on a committee to compile a history of the Croton 
Heights real estate venture started by Mr. Wilson, and running her house and garden. 
Under her is Stanley Kunitz, ber successor as editor, now on the faculty of the New 
School for Social Research, who is in Europe on the Amy Lowell Poetry Traveling 
Fellows ‘if completing a third book of poems. Lower right is the present editor in a 
corner of her library, with the Bulletin’s i and current numbers, 1914 and 1954. 
Other pictures are of the Bulletin’s fortieth birthday party. 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Art INDEX. On the service basis. 


, THe CENSORSHIP OF Books, Walter M. 
Daniels, ed. Reference Shelf, Vol. 26, 
no. 5. Subscription price, 6 different 
titles, $7 (U. S. and Canada; $10 for- 
eign); separate titles, $1.75 each. 

THE SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK: 
1955. $2.50. 

STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Liprariges. On the service basis. 

THe UN Topay, William W. Wade, ed. 
Reference Shelf, Vol. 26, no. 4. Sub- 
scription price, 6 different titles for $7 
(U. S. and Canada; $10 foreign); sepa- 
rate titles, $1.75 each. 


1954- 











Visitors 


Fall visitors to The Wilson Company have in- 
cluded: 

Helen Becker, ner at the Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, Public Library 

Dr. Ralph A. Fritz, director of library education, 
State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania, 
and 29 students 

Joan Coyne MacLean, author of AFRICA: THE 
RACIAL ISSUE, to discuss plans for a forthcom- 
ing REFERENCE SHELF book, tentatively entitled 
PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS. 


Helping Hands 


Christmastime marks the climax of several char- 
itable activities carried on by Wilson Company 
employees. 

For several years, there has been a colorful “Mit- 
ten Tree’’ in the index editorial room, on which 
staff members hang woolen mittens or gloves, which 
afterwards are sent to needy areas abroad. Staff 
members have also contributed substantially—in 
money, and in hundreds of packages of food, cloth 
ing, and soap—to a Japanese orphanage and, more 
recently, to a day nursery in a poverty-stricken 
Japanese village. 

This year also marks resumption of a white ele- 
phant sale, last conducted at The Wilson Company 
during World War II. Employees donate clothing, 
household furnishings, jewelry, china, and glass, 
with proceeds of the sale divided among various 
charities. 


Staff 


The Wilson Company was represented during 
November at the Michigan Library Association con- 
ference in Detroit by READERS’ GUIDE Editor 
Sarita Robinson, at the Pennsylvania Library As- 
sociation conference in Buck Hill Falls by BIOG- 
RAPHY INDEX Editor Bea Joseph, and at the 
Southwestern Library Association Conference in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, by WILSON LI- 
BRARY BULLETIN Editor Marie D. Loizeaux 


THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 





“WHEN THE STORM HIT" 


"GROWING UP IN THE WEST” 


GILLENWATER DISTRIBUTORS 
Ten: 











OCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN and 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, by Wilma Bennett 
Gummed labels for alphabetical file of 
223 fields of work and 483 cross 
references. Use on ANY 
SIZE folders. 

List of headings. art 706 labels. 
Complete. _ aid. 
STERLING POWERS PUBLISHING co. 


Terre Haute |, Indiana 











Books not obtainable from 
ponent a may be available 

mmediately from our stock 
of over a million volumes or 


may soon found by our 
Search Service. 
BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 





105 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N. Y. 














OUT-OF-PRINT [Il viinciprint ties trom 


B Oo Oo K fe our comprehensive stock 


of several hundred 


The ding scntion others through our efi- 
International Booksellers cient search services, 
31 East Tenth Ps pa here and abroad. No 














SEARCHING for, AND SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR ONLY ACTIVITY 


Your Want Lists and _posoratine will receive our continued 
attention and dependable service, guaranteed by 25 years 
of Experience. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 








New York 3, N charge for searching. Old Chelsea Station, Box 22 New York 11, N.Y 
=" s MICROFILM VITAL SPEECHES 
EDITION 


Today’s rrcetens 


nurruamyras 


Valuable Reference Material—Complete Text of Speeches 
indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature since 1935 


First 20 Volumes 
$73 


— OF THE DAY — 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 36, N. Y. 


$6.00 a year $11.00 two years 
Issued semi-monthly 
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HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


35th ed., 1232 pp., red cloth, $8.00 


The standard annual reference work in its 
latest complete revision is a detailed and ac- 
curate survey of more than 4500 elementary 
and secondary private schools with descriptive 
data reflecting the scope of independent edu- 
cation throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. “The Handbook has always been an 
extremely valuable reference,” Jack B. Coyle, 
Nat’l. Geographic Magazine, N.Y. 


DIRECTORY FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Ist ed., 96 pp., cloth, $2.20, paper, $1.10 


A FIRST, here are described 425 private 
schools and camps and lists of 375 guidance 
clinics, 275 state schools, 60 national associa- 
tions, periodicals, in the field of special edu- 
cation, etc., for the physically and mentally 
handicapped. “Professional workers and par- 
ents will find this handbook indispensable,” 
Bulletin—Nat’l. Soc. for Crippled Children 
and Adults. 


NEW HOPE FOR THE RETARDED 


Enriching the Lives of 
Exceptional Children 
by Morris P. and Miriam Pollock 
192 pp., illus., cloth, $4.50 


Widely acclaimed as the first book provid- 
ing a complete, detailed program for retarded 
children. “This book is practical without be- 
ing dogmatic, scientific without being bur- 
dened with pedagese, and funny as ‘Glory, 
Glory, Happy New Year,’” Clara B. Weir, 
The Speech Teacher. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
SPECIALIZED SCHOOLS, 
AND COLLEGES 


2nd ed., 320 pp., cloth, 
$3.30, paper, $2.20 


The new edition of this directory to post- 
secondary educational facilities includes de- 
tailed descriptions of 600 public and private 
junior colleges, 1100 specialized schools, and 
provides a reference list of 1000 colleges and 
universities. 


Send for catalog and circulars. Write 

our educational advisory bureau stating 

particulars of individual needs for 
information on suitable schools. 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street . Boston 8, Mass. 
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BIOGRAPHY 
for Your Readers... 








QUEEN ELIZABETH | 


(Abridged Edition) 
By THEODORE MAYNARD 





When Maynard's Queen Elizabeth 
first appeared in 1940, William Lyon 
Phelps declared, “I had never read a 
life of the great Queen written . . . like 
this . . . it makes the biography more 
exciting and dramatic, and I feel as if 
I were viewing the story of that extra- 
ordinary period done in technicolor. 
The lights and shades are tremendous.” 

This typical statement reveals just 
why critics and readers alike demand 
the reissue. Expertly abridged by the 
author, here is the big biography of 
“Good Queen Bess” written with wis- 
dom and wit against the religious 
intrigues of her time. A biography 
certain to please as many readers—if 
not more—than the lavishly praised 
well-read original! $5.00 








THE LIFE OF 
JOHN J. KEANE 


By PATRICK HENRY AHERN 








John J. Keane, fiery Irish-born social 
reformer, first rector of the Catholic 
University of America, Archbishop of 
Dubuque, Iowa, was a key figure in the 
explosive 20th century controversies 
within the American Catholic Church. 
This, his first full-dimensional portrait, 
throws much needed light upon his 
life and work. In the trend of recent 
oo works on such figures as Gib- 
ons and Ireland, here is a fascinating 
slice of the religious history of 
America. $6.50 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
1112 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee |, Wisconsin 
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VACANCIES-LIBRARIANS 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 








TRAINED PUBLIC LIBRARIAN for 
new two county region. $10,000 book bud- 
get; demonstration Bookmobile; $3600 salary; 
vacation and sick leave; Headquarters in 
small friendly town where cost of living is 
low. Apply with qualifications, photograph, 
and references to Dr. J. B. Nix, Opp, 
Alabama. 





SENIOR LIBRARIAN iin charge of 
adult libraries and library stations in beauti- 
ful Sussex County. L S degree. Must be 
able to drive bookmobile. Civil Service. 
Salary range $3,000-$3,960. Write Dorothy 
E. Henry, Librarian; Sussex County Li- 
brary, Newton, New Jersey. 





BROOKLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY has sev- 
eral openings for library school graduates. 
Starting annual salary $3745. Month’s vaca- 
tion, sick leave, New York State Retirement 
Plan. Leadership training. Rapid advance- 
ment. Apply to Mr. Philip Adam, Executive 
assistant, Brooklyn Public Library, Grand 
Army Plaza, Brooklyn 38, New York. 





CATALOGER—Experienced Cataloger, at- 
tractive new Library building—45 minutes 
from New York City. Excellent working 
conditions, one month’s vacation, liberal sick 
leave, retirement system. Requirements in- 
clude a fifth year Library Science degree plus 
two years of professional experience. Begin- 
ning salary $3800-4000 with maximum of 

Write: Director, Hempstead Public 
Library, Hempstead, New York 





LIBRARIAN III (Catalog) To catalog the 
more difficult material and to supervise and 
train beginning librarians. Sal. $319-$395 
month, for 40-hour week. No Sat. or holiday 
work. Reqs: Grad. from accredited library 
school and 3 yrs’. prof. lib. exp. of which 2 
yrs. must have been in cataloging and of 
which 1 yr. must have involved advanced 
cataloging. Write for full info. regarding 
this position, Los Angeles County Civil 
Service Commission, 501 N. Main Street, 
Los Angeles 12, California. 





WARDER PUBLIC LIBRARY of Spring- 
field, Ohio has openings for: write to the 
Librarian. Director of Children’s Work, must 
be experienced in book selection and promo- 
tion of library activities. Position now open 
at $4000 and up depending on experience. 
Circulation and film librarian capable of di- 
recting some group work. Experience in 
publicity would also be valuable. Opening 
available first of year beginning at $4000 
and up. 
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NEW! 
The 


South American 


Handbook 
1954-1955 





‘For the facts—all the facts—on travel, busi- 
ness, ‘agriculture, social conditions, history, 
weather, shipping, mail, prices, architécture, 
amusements. and dozens of. other topics in 
South America, The South American Handbook 
weg most practical and complete guide ‘avail- 
able. 


This. new, thirty-first. annual has been 
brought right up-to-date featuring . thorough 
on-the-spot: revisions of the sections dealing 
with Argentina and Chile. Spot changes have 
been made for other countries wherever, neces- 
sary. 

The carefully compiled tables, charts, and 
sectional maps are keyed fo the text and are 
especially helpful to the traveler, the statis- 
tician, and the researcher. 


The general reader, also, will find The South 
American Handbook pleasant reading with’ the 
thany thumbnail sketches on the social ‘condi- 
tions and history of each country arid ‘principal 
city. 

The countries covered range from :Mexico 
southward to the southern tip of ‘South Amer- 
ica. Also included are Cuba and the Falkland 
Islands. 


13 page Index—Cloth Bound 


























WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY. 


| THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 




























w These are “ora 


To give the reader information, new insight and the 
“feel” of actuality, wealth of illustrative ma:erial or 


graphics has been employed throughout the 20 vol- é ag 
umes of THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA, \ Ree r 
Qn this page. reproduced in miniature, are piccured ue 
bur a few examples of the many different. kinds’ of veils, | hit; 
i}lustrative material found in the set. serltire omer 
A carefully chosen and coordidaged staff of artists 32 a ee tp 
and technicians trained in the selection, creation and ‘eas m4 
placing of illustrative material of all kinds has pro- 


vided THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA with 
over 1$,000'phovographs, diagrams, photodiagrams, 
maps, graphs, charts, and special drawings. 


%K This és one of @ sevies of advertisements to 
Jocus attention on the many exclusive features of 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA ane fo 
txplain why ow-ers of this temarkable mew refer- 
ence work have found the 20 volumes so much 
moreexciting and readable to use. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Provides essential information of che worid in usable, accurate and readable form for every member of the fami!) 
20 MAGNIFICENT; VOLUMES OF USABLE KNOWLEDGE 


®@ 10,000,000 words 

@ 10,000 pager 

© 50,000 widjects 

© 15,000 iustrations 

®@ Hundreds of full color il otrafions 

© 3200 important contrfevtors (including 

15 Nobel prise winners) 

© 40 beautiful, informative end papers 

© 190'page world atlas in coke * 
em ds oF cross reteee 

© Complete bibliographies 

WATER DL SCOTT 

Chaicmen, Editerral Boord 

FRANKUN J MEINE y 

Editor-in-Chief Ubrery Buckrem Edition 
Available to s¢heols ond libraries only. 
at the uwal Meare discount. 
Satisfaction guoronteed or moray refucded 


me mcotupent, DinecTon SPENCER PRESS, INC, };% GiNUate tebtennehonen t, aamicne 
S ‘fee ie n 
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From Adventures of Blair Whitney, 
by Jeanne Massey (Holt) 








Readers’ Choice of Best Books 





A Monthly Selection * 


December 1954 


ASK YOUR LIBRARY FOR THESE BOOKS 





CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


The figures represent the combined standing of each book based on 
reports from the public libraries of: Baltimore, Birmingham, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, New 
Orleans, New York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, Springfield, and Toronto. 


THOMPSON. Not as a Stranger 

Du Maurier. Mary Anne 

Stone. Love is Eternal 

SETON. Katherine 

Arnow. The Dollmaker 

STEBINBECK. Sweet Thursday 

FAULKNER. A Fable 

WALTARI. The Egyptian 

CALDWELL. Never Victorious, Never Defeated 
GouzENKo. The Fall of the Titan 


DAVENPORT. My Brother's Keeper 
Wouk. Caine Mutiny 
GANN. High and the Mighty 


NONFICTION 


Roru. I'll Cry Tomorrow 

Hecut. A Child of the Century 

PEALE. The Power of Positive Thinking 
BristoL, T.N.T., the Power Within You 


Mirrorp. Madame de Pompadour 

CHESSMAN. Cell 2455, Death Row 

Davis. But We Were Born Free 

HAGEDORN. The Roosevelt Family of Sagamore Hill 
KrsrouGH. Forty Plus and Fancy Free 





READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 





of the Readers’ Choice of Best pane 3 be to assist you in 
iauaie ; Goole to meet your individual tastes and 

Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new w becks that have 
been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 

Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found oe the library 
by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library staff 

The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published mecthly, except July 


and August, and may be 


obtained regularly from your li 





FICTION 


BORDEN, Mary, 1886- 
Margin of Error. Longmans 1954 249p 
$3.50 
“A plane carrying nine people from Lon- 
don to Africa is about to crash. The reader 
knows that the plane is off its course—the pas- 
sengers are utterly unaware of it. There is ten- 
sion and suspense as the story unfolds, and the 
tangled lives of the passengers are revealed.” 
Huntting 


CARROLL, GLADYs (HAsty) 1904- 
One White Star. Macmillan 1954 246p 
$3.50 

“With her daughter's marriage and an im- 
portant change in her own life approaching, 
Laura (Craig) relives the years, seeing clearly in 
retrospect the right direction of a road that 
seemed obscure and painful as she traveled it. . 
The three-generation, mother-daughter narrative 
tis; set in New England.” Bkl. 


DAVENPORT, MARCIA (GLUCK) 1903- 
My Brother's Keeper. Scribner 1954 457p 


$3.95 
Patterned on the story of the Collyer 
brothers is this novel of two men, living and 
dying in their family home, amidst — and 
poverty. Why these brothers, with good back 
ground, education and means, came to such a 
sorry end is developed by the ‘author 


HIGHSMITH, PATRICIA, 1921- 

The Blunderer. Coward-McCann 1954 
Tia es Fetyes, « mane oe a and 

the next da pers carried the story of her 

brutal murder. ts ten a few days later the murder 

of Clara Stockhouse occurred in a similar man- 

ner, and the police were looking for the hus- 

bands of both women.” McClurg. Book news 


Lott, MILTON, 1919- 


Last Hunt. Houghton 1954 399p $3.95 
Winner of the Houghton, Mifflin fellow- 
ship award 
“This if a story of two men—Sandy Mac- 
Kenzie and Charley Gilson—and their hunt for 
buffalo. The scene is the American West in the 
— War period when the great buffalo 
rds were wantonly decimated.” 


MASON, VAN WYCK, 1897- 


Blue Hurricane, by F. van Wyck Mason. 
Lippincott 1954 307p maps $3.75 

A novel of the “River War” in the West 
in 1862, when the Union was desperately trying 
to split the Confederacy by driving down the 
Mississippi in Eads’ ironclads, Pook turtles, 
steam rams, and other hastily constructed won- 
ders of the age. It - of wild night rides run- 
ning contraband, of screaming broadsides, of 
heroic engagements 


ORMONDE, CZENZI, 1913- 


Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. Farrar, 
Straus 1954 412p $3.95 

“This is a tale of what ha’ to King 
Solomon_and Jerusalem when young and 
unwise Queen of Sheba joined forces with Solo- 
mon’s half brother Adonijah to help him get 
David’ ; throne away from Solomon.” Library 
journa 


STEVENSON, DorotHy EmILy, 1892- 


Blow the Wind Southerly. Rinehart 1954 
313p $3 


“Charlotte Fairlie is the heroine of this 
story set in a girl's school near London and in 
the Western Isles of Scotland. As headmistress, 
she becomes friends with one of her charges, 
Tessa. Charlotte meets Tessa’s iwnred fa father 
and although he a Charlotte of his love for 
her, she ri uses to make a decision that would 
hurt Tessa.” McClurg. Book news 





ABOUT PEOPLE 


BARKLEY, ALBEN WILLIAM, 1877- 
Doubleday 1954 


That Reminds Me— 
288p illus $4.50 

“The former (Vice President) reviews his 
colorful life with all of his ready wit and some- 
thing rarer than that: basic good humor. He 
states his theme to be the opposite of Marc 
Antony's, that the evil the men do should be 
interred and only the good live after. Barkley 
has little to say that is not good of all the men 
he has dealt with in public life.”” Kirkus 


CHASE, EDNA WOOLMAN, 1877- 

Always in Vogue, by Edna Woolman 
Chase and Ilka Chase. Doubleday 1954 
381p illus $5 

“The autobiography of Edna Woolman 

Chase who spent more than 50 years on Vogue 

mostly as Editor-in-Chief begins with her life 

as a career woman in the early 1900's. Taking 

Vogue and Mrs Chase through the years, it 

glimpses changing vogues at home and abroad, 

Vogue's changing attitudes, and some of the 

personalities like Crowninshield and Steichen 

who have graced its pages.” Kirkus 


COCHRAN, JACQUELINE 
Stars at Noon, by Jacqueline Cochran with 
Floyd Odlum as Wingman. Little 1954 
274p front $4.50 
The author “tells her own story from her 
early poverty-stricken years in a Florida lumber 
camp through the years during which she was 
given every honor modern aviation can bestow. 
She has known most of the famous people of 
our. time, and they are all included in her book.” 
Huntting 


FERMI, LAURA (CAPON) 1908 ?- 

Atoms in the Family; my life with Enrico 
Fermi. Univ. of Chicago Press 1954 
267p illus $4 

“A wife's candid, and sometimes irrever- 
ent, portrait of the nuclear physicist under whose 
direction the first self-sustaining chain reaction 
was developed.” Bkl. 


GLascow, ELLEN ANDERSON GHOLSON, 
1874-1945 
The Woman Within. Harcourt 1954 307p 
illus $5 
This autobiography “contains only such 
factual data as is needed for a framework; the 
emphasis is on the inner agony that punctuated 
the prolonged torture of her existence, and, to a 
greater extent than she seemed to realize, found 
expression in her novels.” Bkl. 


KokEsTLER, ARTHUR, 1905- 
Invisible Writing, being the second vol- 
ume of “Arrow in the blue’; an autobi- 
-: ography. Macmillan 1954 431p $5 
‘Continues the author's narration of his ex- 
petiences in Communism; of his delusion: and 
‘fépudiation, -his escape from Frafice to England 
and his present political beliefs and status 


READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


Mulk, JOHN, 1838-1914 

Wilderness World of John Muir; with 
an introduction and interpretive com- 
ments by Edwin Way Teale; illus. by 
Henry B. Kane. Houghton 1954 
xx, 332p illus $4.50 

A selection from Muir's journals, 1838- 

1914. In planning the book the editor arranged 

the material so that the short introductions, in 

addition to giving background for the specific 
selections, would present in sequence the run- 
ning story of Muir's life 

SULTAN, MUHAMMAD SHAH, SIR, AGHA 

@ KHAN, 1877- 

Memoirs of Aga Khan; world enough and 
time, by His Highness The Aga Khan. 
Simon & Schuster 1954 367p illus $6 

“With a Maughan preface, the Muslim 
leader records a long life which has played its 
far from unimportant parts politically in the 
changes of the last half century.” American 
book of news 


AFRICA 


HUNTER, JOHN ALEXANDER, 1887- 

Tales of the African Frontier, by J. A. 
Hunter and Daniel P. Mannix. Harper 
1954 308p illus map $4 

Centered largely in Kenya these true sto- 
ries relate the experiences of the men and women 
who explored and settled East Africa. Included 
are tales of missionaries, slave traders, ivory 
hunters, Scottish settlers, remittance men, etc. 

THOMPSON, ERA BELL 

Africa, Land of My Fathers. Doubleday 
1954 281p map $3.75 

The author “traveled through eighteen 
countries in black Africa when she returned to 
the ‘old country.’ On her journey she became 
acutely aware of the color bar, and her trip re- 
vealed a picture of a continent at war with it- 
self. Among her unforgettable impressions are: 
the Garden of Eden, the Belgian Congo, Mau 

Mau country, and Liberia.” Huntting 

WARNER, ESTHER SIETMANN 

Seven Days to Lomaland; with woodcuts 
by Jo Dendel. Houghton 1954 269p 
illus $3.50 

“How ithe author) made the long walk 
across Liberia to help her thouseboy) Comma, 
prove his innocence of theft by plunging his 
hand and arm into boiling oil. A picture of 
native African ways.”” Retail bookseller 


ARCTIC REGIONS 


FREUCHEN, PETER, 1886- 

Ice Floes and Flaming Water; a true ad- 
venture in Melville Bay; tr. from the 
Norwegian, by Johan Hambro. Messner 
1954 242p $3.95 

ft “When the ition with which he had 
*< ‘come left Greenland, Freuchen remained behind 
with his Eskimo wife... Many of the adven- 
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FREUCHEN, PETER—Continued 
tures narrated here occurred when Freuchen 
undertook to act as guide to a group of stranded 
whalers; others are the nightmare stories the 
whalers told him of their past lives, and still 
others are experiences related by Eskimos.” Bkl. 


PoNCINS, GONTRAN DE MONTAIGNE, VI- 
COMTE DE, 1900- 

Ghost Voyage; out of Eskimo land, by 
Gontran De Poncins. Tr. from the 
French by Bernard Frechtman. Double- 
day 1954 222p map $3.50 

“The record of a hazardous and lonely 
voyage from the Arctic to Vancouver, most of it 
shared with only two other men, taciturn trap- 
pers who, throughout the entire trip, excluded 
the author from their friendship.” Publishers’ 
weekly 


ART 


COVARRUBIAS, MIGUEL, 1904- 

The Eagle, the Jaguar, and the Serpent; 
Indian art of the Americas. North 
America: Alaska, Canada, the United 
States. Knopf 1954 314p illus maps 
60 plates $15 

Contents: Origins of the American In- 
dians; Basic horizons for the history of Indian 
art; Technique and aesthetics of American In- 
dian art; The Arctic; Northwest coast; Far 

West; The Southwest; Eastern woodlands; The 

Plains; Bibliography 


TAYLOR, FRANCIS HENRY, 1903- 

Fifty Centuries of Art. Pub. for The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art by Harper 
1954 183p illus $5 

This pictorial history of the world’s art 
contains 342 reproductions of art works from 
the world’s great museums, all in full color, 
with text. Chronological arrangement 


ASIA 


Bro, MARGUERITTE (HARMON) 1894- 
Indonesia: Land of Challenge. Harper 
1954 263p illus map 
“The wife of the cultural attaché to the 
U. S. Embassy in Jakarta traveled throughout 
the new republic of Indonesia. She outlines its 
history under the Dutch, explains its political 
ies and their leaders, and describes what has 
happening to it.’’ Retail bookseller 


HOosKINS, HALFORD LANCASTER, 1891- 
Middle East; problem area in world poli- 
tics. Macmillan 1954 311p maps $4.75 
Partial contents: Turkey, the straits and 
the cold war; Suez Canal as an international 
yg Anglo-Egyptian relations in Northeast 
rica: The Sudan; Israel in the Middle — 


complex; Nationalism and the Arai 


League; Oil factor in Middle East relationships; 
Point four balance in the Middle East ledger; 
Questions of strategy in Middle East defense; 
Notes on sources 


HUXLEY, JULIAN SORELL, 1887- 

From an Antique Land; ancient and mod- 
ern in the Middle East; with 66 photo- 
gtaphs by the author. Crown 1954 
310p illus maps 49 plates $6 

“Middle Eastern impressions gleaned from 

a 1948 journey and amplified with the knowl- 

edge of Middle Eastern history and cultural 

patterns which the author has acquired since his 
trip.” Publishers’ weekly 


REDDING, JAY SAUNDERS, 1906- 

An American in India; a personal report 
on the Indian dilemma and the nature 
of her conflicts, by Saunders Redding. 
Bobbs 1954 277p $3.50 

“The author, a Negro, traveled through 

India under the auspices of our State Depart- 

ment. He found it extremely color conscious so 

that he was received with friendliness and told 
quite frankly just what India thinks of Russia 
and the United States and world problems.” 

Retail bookseller 


CHRISTMAS 


KRYTHE, MAYMIE RICHARDSON 
All About Christmas. Harper 1954 211p 
$2.75 

This volume “recounts the origin of 
Christmas and the history of hundreds of tradi- 
tions connected with its observance. Four chap- 
ters are devoted to Christmas carols and their 
composers." Huntting 


ESPIONAGE 


FARAGO, LADISLAS, 1906- 

War of Wits; the anatomy of espionage 
and intelligence. Funk 1954 379p illus 
$5 

“The story of how espionage, intelligence 
and counter-intelligence are conducted in the 
modern world. (The author) tells about the 

Secret Service of the United States, the back- 

ground of espionage, and the training methods 

of spies and agents.” Huntting 


KANE, HARNETT THOMAS, 1910- 
Spies for the Blue and Gray. Hanover 
House 1954 311p $3.50 

The civilian spies and secret agents de- 
scribed are: Rose O'Neal Greenhow, Allan 
Pinkerton, Mrs E. H. Baker, Timothy Webster, 
Lafayette C. Baker, Belle Boyd, Walter Bowie, 
Pauline Cushman, Philip Henson, Spencer K. 
Brown, Elizabeth Van Lew, Sam Davis, Ginnie 
and Lottie Moon 





ESTHETICS IN THE U.S. 


LYNES, RUSSELL, 1910- 
The Tastemakers. Harper 1954 362p illus 
$5 

The author “explains the mysteries of 
modern taste and tells how we acquired our 
likes and dislikes of today. His book is filled 
with stories of the architects, designers, critics, 
geniuses, frauds, and men of art who have deter- 
mined our taste in the home, public buildings, 
transportation, etc. down through the genera- 
tions.”” Huntting 


FREEDOM 


ANGLE, PAUL MCCLELLAND, 1900- 

By These Words; great documents of 
American liberty, selected and placed in 
their contemporary settings. Illus. by 
Edward A. Wilson. Rand McNally 
1954 560p illus $5.95 

“Speeches, momentous declarations, con- 
peeaees acts, and court decisions—46 in all— 
ve been selected for this collection.” Hunt- 
ting 
DouGLas, WILLIAM ORVILLE, 1898- 

An Almanac of Liberty. Doubleday 1954 

xx, 409p $5.50 
The author interprets the crises in history, 
which when weather «+ wa milestones in man's 
fight for personal freedom. Here are the people, 

events and great decisions from 1215 to 1954 

that have anchored our basic rights into law 


SMITH, BRADFORD, 1909- 
Dangerous Freedom. 
308p $3.95 
“Our original right of assembly, the au- 
thor believes, has been developed into a remark- 
able practice of voluntary association—-as exem- 
plified in unions, the Red Cross, community 
enterprises, etc—which is America’s greatest 
strength.” Retail bookseller 


Lippincott 1954 


LITERARY LIONS 


CowLey, MALCoM, 1898- 
Literary Situation. Viking 1954 259p 
$3.75 

“Witty and amusing chapters on what 
writers earn, the various types of novels, the 
paper books, and the other facets of the literary 
situation today. Parts _ appeared in ‘Har- 
per's,” ‘New Republic.’ turday Review,’ 
and other magazines. Retail bookseller 


HIGHET, GILBERT ARTHUR, 1906- 
Clerk of Oxenford; essays on literature 
and life. Oxford 1954 272p $3.75 
A collection of essays primarily on litera- 
ture which were originally delivered as broad- 


casts. They are grouped under three main head- 
ings: Arts of prose; am and poets ; Imagina- 
tion and reality 


READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


MARQUAND, JOHN PHILLIPS, 1893- 

Thirty Years. Little 1954 466p $5 

“The essays, addresses, and short stories 
included in this collection represent the author's 
literary labors over the last 30 years in forms 
other than the novel. Some of these stories 
and articles a appeared in periodicals, but 
not in books.” 


TOWARDS MEDIOCRITY ? 


SMITH, MORTIMER BREWSTER, 1906- 

The Diminished Mind ; a study of planned 
mediocrity in our public schools. Reg- 
nery 1954 150p $2.75 

Companion volume to: And madly teach 

“I have attempted to write a book . 
which aims to present evidence in support ‘of 
the thesis that learning, in the traditional sense 
of disciplined knowledge, is rapidly declining 
in our public schools, not through fortuitous 
circumstances but by deliberate, and almost in- 
variably well-intentioned, design of those re- 
sponsible for setting the direction of public edu- 
cation.” Prologue 


VALENTINE, ALAN CHESTER, 1901- 
Age of Conformity. Regnery 1954 179p 
$3 


“How democracy is causing mediocrity in 
our cultural standards by stressing conformity. 
The author gives a constructive program for 
raising the basis of our taste without destroying 
the principles of our country.” Retail bookseller 


UNDER THE SEA 


TAILLIEZ, PHILIPPE, 1905- 

To Hidden Depths; photographs in color 
and monochrome; maps and diagrams. 
Dutton 1954 188p illus maps $5 

The commander of the Undersea Research 

Group of the French Navy describes some of 

the projects of this group. These include ex- 

ploring wrecks in the Mediterranean, hunting 
for fish, removing mines, perfecting aqualung 
diving, making underwater films, etc. 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


JacoBs, EMMA (ATKINS) 1885- 
Smooth Sailing; illus. by Courtney Allen. 
Holt 1954 214p illus $2.50 
“The setting is a summer resort lake near 
Spokane and with Philip whose father runs 
some cabins and, Karen a dashing young guest 
—as stars in the cast—there are the mixups of 
romance as well as the more serious things in 
life.” Kirkus 
Kusiz, NorA BENJAMIN, 1899- 
King Solomon’s Navy; illus. by the au- 
thor. Harper 1954 181p illus $2.50 
An adventure story set in Biblical times 
about a 14-year-old boy who runs away from 
his home in Judea, joins King Solomon's navy 
and has all kinds of trials and narrow escapes 
in such exotic settings as Arabia, the African 
jungles and the court of the Queen of Sheba 
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MCcSWIGAN, MARIE, 1907- 

All Aboard for Freedom! With an intro- 
duction by Jan sy care illus. by E. 
Harper Johnson. Dutton 1954 249p 
illus $3 

“A story built on facts of an escape of 
liberty-loving Czechoslovaks into the United 

States Zone of Germany in September 1951.” 

Introduction 

“A group of Czechoslovakians, including 
five orphan children, plan and carry out an 
escape from the Communists and into West 

Germany and freedom.” McClurg. Book news 


PRICE, WILLARD DE MILLE, 1887- 
Underwater Adventure. Day 1954 19Ip 
$2.75 
“Hal and Roger Hunt sail to the South 
Seas with a scientific expedition to study life 
beneath the sea, using all the latest diving equip- 
ment.”” Retail bookseller 


ULLMAN, JAMES RAMSEY, 1907- 
Banner in the Sky. Lippincott 1954 252p 
$2.75 

“The men in the village of Kurtal thought 
that the Citadel, the greatest mountain in Swit- 
zerland, was unclimable. Rudi Matt was the 
only one who dreamed of challenging it. When 
Rudi met Captain Winter, who also believed the 
Citadel could be conquered, he knew he must 
join the party making the assault.” Huntting 


SUBTEEN 


ANDERSON, CLARENCE WILLIAM, 1891- 


The Crooked Colt. Macmillan 1954 unp 
illus $2 

A story of a colt with crooked legs that 

with rato. cafe grows up to be strong enough 
a. 


to run as fast as the other colts and of a little 
girl who befriends him, when her brothers and 
sisters laugh at him 


Du Bots, WILLIAM PENE, 1916- 

The Giant; story and pictures by William 
Pene Du Bois. Viking 1954 124p illus 
$2.75 

El Muchacho, an eight year old giant, 
who stood seven stories high had trouble finding 

a European city that would permit him to stay. 

Then one day he met the author who helped the 

friendly young giant overcome this difficulty 


LAWSON, ROBERT, 1892- 
Tough Winter. Viking 1954 128p illus $3 
“A group of animals deals with the dire 
emergencies brought by ice storms and food 
shortages, and helps out a caretaker and his 
dog.” McClurg. Book news 


MASSEY, JEANNE 
Adventures of Blair Whitney; illus. by 
Brinton Turkle. Holt 1954 218p illus 
$2.75 
A story of an American boy whose first ten 
years were spent with his parents in the Philip- 
pines. Here, Blair's schoolmates were native 
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children, and he assumed a right of superiority 
over them. But when the Whitneys returned to 
the States to live, Blair found adjustment to life 
in a small, northern town very difficult 


PECKHAM, BETTY (CLOCK) 1906- 
Tangle-Britches; a Pennsylvania Dutch 
story; illus. by Henry C. Pitz. Aladdin 

1954 166p illus $2.50 

This story of a mid-nineteenth century 
Pennsyivania Dutch family centers around 
twelve year old Peter, nicknamed Tangle- 
Britches. While his father was away hunting 
gold in California, Peter enjoyed living with his 
grandparents, belonging to the school literary 

society, playing with his friends, etc. 


SAWYER, RUTH, 1880- 
Cottage for Betsy; pictures by Vera Bock. 
Harper 1954 120p illus $2.50 

A young king and queen spend a month's 
vacation in a little seaside village without re- 
vealing their identities. The king works in the 
local garage while the queen k house and 
makes friends with some vil ildren. They 
dread going back to their official duties until the 
children help them by showing them a secret 
wishing place 


WAGONER, JEAN (BROWN) 1896- 
— Lad ; the story of Daniel the Lion- 
earted; illus. by Paul Laune. Bobbs 
1954 181p illus $2.50 
The author “tells the story of Daniel, 
(Bible; hero of the lions’ den, when he was a 
boy in Jerusalem, his adventures at the court of 
the king, and as a prisoner of the Babylonians.” 
McClurg. Book news 


WYNDHAM, LEE, 1912- 
Binkie’s Billions; illus. by Raymond Abel. 
Knopf 1954 182p illus $2.50 
“Young Binkie Russell and a pet ostrich 
named George solve the family ial - 


lems in a series of amusing and exciting adven- 
tures.” McClurg. Book news 


PICTURE BOOKS 


TRESSELT, ALVIN R. 
I Saw the Sea Come In; illus. by Roger 
Duvoisin. Lothrop 1954 unp illus $2 

Early one fougy m ing a little boy sets 

out to explore the and finds all the treas- 

ures that children search for at the seashore. He 

is alone until the tide changes and the sun comes 

out. Then other people come out but he was 

the very first one who saw the sea come in 


Tupor, TASHA, 1915- 
A Is for Annabelle. Oxford 1954 unp 
illus $2.50 
This introduction to the alphabet “features 
Annabelle, an elegant old-fashioned doll. Each 
of her possessions—such as fan, slip- 
ny veil, etc.—represents a letter in the alpha- 
. Written in simple verse.” Huntting 
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ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX 


A list of books to be analyzed in the Essay and General Literature Index, published by 
the H. W. Wilson Co. 950 University Avenue, New York. To be supplemented by new titles 


each month, 

CoBLENTZ, E. D. ed. Newsmen Speak. 
Univ. of Calif. Press 1954 $3.50 

Gotos, E. O. The “Isms”. Harper 1954 $6 


Goocn, G. P. Catherine the Great and 
Other Studies. Longmans 1954 $5 


HARRISON, G. B. ed. Major British Writers. 
Harcourt 1954 2v $12.50 


Kasius, Cora, ed. New Directions in Social 
Work. Harper 1954 $3.50 


LAVRIN, JANKO. Russian Writers. Van Nos- 
trand 1954 $6 


Ley, Witty. Engineers’ Dream. Viking 
1954 $3.50 


SHEEHAN, DONALD, ed. Making of Ameri- 
can History. 2v Rev ed. Dryden Press 
1954 $2.90 ea. 


STALLMAN, R. W. and WaArtTTERs, R. E. 
comps, Creative Reader. Ronald 1954 $5 


STEGNER, W. E. Writer in America. Hoku- 
seido Press, distributed by Perkins, P. D. & 
Iona 1953 $1.50 


WHuireE, E. B. Second Tree From the Corner. 
Harper 1954 $3 


WituiaMs, E. E. Book of Famous Escapes. 
Norton 1953 $4.95 





